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CORRECTION 


My article on “The Fatherhood of God in Orthodox Theology,” 
which appeared in SVTQ 37:2&3 (1993), contains an unfortunate 
error. On p. 208, n. 32,1 mistranslated part of the Dogmatikon from 
Saturday Vespers in Tone 3. The words Ttetpocv ydcp dv5pd<; pf) 
Se^orpivT) do not mean literally “without being penetrated by man,” 
as I suggested, but rather “without having experience of a man,” 
“without being tempted by a man,” or, as it is usually rendered, 
“without knowing a man.” The word iteipocv is not derived from 
the verb iteipco, “to pierce,” but from ireip&co, “to try, attempt, 
have experience of.” The related word irEipaopdv occurs in the 
Lord’s Prayer: Lead us not into “temptation.” ITiis is theologically 
appropriate. The virginity of the Mother of God of course involves 
much more than physicd intactness. It is a complete spiritual and 
physical purity and integrity, a point discussed in my article. 

Please accept my apology for this mistake and any discomfort 
it may have caused. Let me also express my appreciation to Peter 
Gilbert for calling it to my attention. 

— Sister Verna Harrison 
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The Church As Communion 


Metropolitan John (Zizioulas) of Pergamon* 


[Keynote lecture given at the World Council of 
Churches Fifth World Conference on Faith and Order, 
Santiago de Compostela, Spain, 3-14 August, 1993.'] 


Introduction 

1. It is a privilege for me to address this World Conference 
of Faith and Order, the fifth in a series of such conferences 
beginning with that of Lausanne in 1927. This Conference, 
coming as it does at a time when the Faith and Order 
Movement no longer follows the initial comparative confes- 
sionalistic approach to the problem of church unity which was 
evident in Lausanne and Lund, is called to see how the com¬ 
mon roots of our Biblical and Patristic tradition can help the 
sacred cause of the restoration of church unity. 

It is against the background of this approach to the prob¬ 
lem of chmch unity that we should appreciate the emergence 
of the concept of koinonia as a key notion in die theological 
language of Faith and Order. No Christian can doubt the 
Biblical and Patristic origins of this concept. Although not all 
Christian traditions can claim the same degree of appreciation 
and use of this concept in theology, its application to ecumenical 
discourse can hardly be attributed to the i^uence of any specific 
Christian tradition. As an Orthodox I cannot but rejoice at 
the employment of such a concept in ecumenical discourse, 
given the depth and the richness that it has in the theology of 

*This text was generously supplied to SVTQ by the Service Orthodoxe de 
Presse , Paris. 
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the Greek Fathers. But at the same time, I am bound to admit 
that the idea of communion is equally present in the Latin 
Fathers of the Church, such as Ambrose, Augustine and others, 
as well as in the Reformers. Even those of us who would at¬ 
tach more, or even exclusive, importance to the holy Scrip¬ 
tures can hardly overlook the important place of the theme 
of koinonia in the Bible. We are, therefore, dealing with a 
theme which is deeply rooted in all Christian traditions, i.e. 
with a truly ecumenical (in the old sense of the word) theme. 
All of us can profit from the careful and profound study of 
this concept as we try to find ways of overcoming division in 
the Church of Christ. 

2. The emergence of the concept of koinonia as a key 
notion in the theological language of the Ecumenical Move¬ 
ment, and of the Faith and Order Movement in particular, is 
not an accidental fact. It is, I think, closely connected with a 
major shift, or development, that took place between Edin¬ 
burgh and Montreal with regard to ecclesiology. Both Lausanne 
and Edinburgh focused ecclesiology on Christology. Lund 1952 
built on that focus, and emphasized the christological approach 
to ecclesiology: “because we believe in Jesus Christ, we be¬ 
lieve also in the Church as the body of Christ.” The influence 
of eminent theologians at that time, such as the late Father 
Georges Florovsky, is evident here: “ecclesiology is nothing 
but a chapter of Christology,” he wrote. We should not forget 
that even the “Basis of the World Council of Churches” was 
still at that time strictly christological. 

Things begin to change in New Delhi in 1961. The basis 
of the WCC is broadened to include reference to the Holy 
Trinity, while Orthodox theologians, such as the late Nikos 
Nissiotis and others, strive to shift the focus from Christology 
to Pneumatology in ecclesiology. The Faith and Order World 
Conference in Montreal (1963), in its report of section I, 
stressed that our understanding of The Church should not derive 
only from Christology but from the Trinitarian understanding 
of God. 

We were still at that time away from any clear reference 
to the notion of koinonia in connection with the Church. And 
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yet, not much later, the event of the Second Vatican Council 
took place, paving the way towards a theology of communion 
for Roman Catholic theology. Through a convergence of Roman 
Catholic, Protestant and Orthodox theology, this concept of 
koinonia is now becoming central in ecumenical discussions. 
The present World Conference on Faith and Order is being 
faithful to this fact in choosing koinonia as its main theme. 

But why is the concept of koinonia so important for Faith 
and Order at the present phase of its history? What can this 
concept contribute to the promotion of the cause of Christian 
unity at this moment? This is the question I should like to 
raise in this address. In my attempt to suggest an answer to 
such a question, I shall inevitably draw from my own theological 
tradition, as well as from the tradition of the Fathers of the 
Church. My purpose will be to share with you some reflections 
on how the problem of the Church’s unity would appear and 
be approached if placed in the light of koinonia. 


I. Koinonia as a theological concept 

What do we mean when we use the concept of “koinonid' 
in theology? How does this term differ from the secular use of 
the idea of “communion” or “fellowship”? This question must 
be answered before any attempt is made to apply this concept 
to ecclesiology and the problem of the Church’s unity. The 
very fact that the Greek original of the term has been chosen 
for official use in this World Conference indicates some un¬ 
easiness wiA the common use of “communion” or “fellow¬ 
ship.” Indeed, koinonia, taken directly from its original use in 
the Greek Scriptures and Patristic tradition, bears a specific 
meaning which should be taken into account in its application 
to ecclesiology. The basic ingredients of the concept of koinonia 
can only be drawn from theology, and it is on this point that 
convergence should begin in the Ecumenical Movement. What 
are these basic ingredients of a theology of koinonia"! 

(a) Koinonia derives not from sociological experi¬ 
ence, nor from ethics, but from faith. We are 
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not called to koinonia because it is “good” for 
us and for the Church, but because we believe 
in a God who is in His very being Koinoma. K 
we believe in a God who is primarily an individ¬ 
ual, who first is and then relates, we are not 
far from a sociological understanding of koinonia-, 
the Church in this case is not in her being com¬ 
munion, but only secondarily, i.e. for the sake 
of her bene esse. The doctrine of the Trinity 
acquires in this case a decisive significance: God 
is trinitarian; He is a relational being by defini¬ 
tion; a non-trinitarian God is not koinonia in his 
very being. Ecclesiolo^ must be based on Trini¬ 
tarian theology if it is to be an ecclesiology of 
communion. 

(b) Koinonia is decisive also in our imderstanding 
of the person of Christ. Here the right synthesis 
between Christology and Pneumatology becomes 
extremely important. What does it mean that 
Christ is a “Pneumatic” being, a person “bom 
by the Spirit,” anointed with the Spirit, etc., 
if not that He is in his very being a relational 
being? The Spirit is a Spirit of koinonia. K we 
caimot have Christology without Pneumatology, 
this means that we must stop thinking of Christ 
in individualistic terms and understand Him as a 
“corporate person,” an inclusive being. The 
“head” without the “body” is inconceivable. The 
Church is the body of Christ, because Christ is 
a pneumatological being, bom and existing in 
the koinonia of the Spirit. 


II. The Church as “Koinonia*' 

We can now raise the ecclesiological question on that 
basis. If the very being of God in whom we believe is koinonia, 
and if the person of Christ in whose name we human beings 
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and the whole creation are saved is also in his very being 
koinonia, what consequences does this faith entail for our un¬ 
derstanding of the Church? How does the notion of koinonia 
affect the Church’s identity, her structure and her ministry in 
the world? How can this understanding of the Church as koinonia 
affect our efforts towards visible unity and the overcoming of 
the scandal of division? Finally, how can the understanding of 
the Church as koinonia affect her mission in the world, in¬ 
cluding her relation with the entire creation? These are the 
questions we propose to reflect upon in this address, hoping 
that in this way we might serve the purpose of this Conference 
which is “to encourage the churches to affirm and live the 
already existing, though partial, c omm union with each other... 
to identify and struggle with those issues ... which still remain 
barriers to full communion.” {Towards Koinonia in Faith, Life 
and Witness: A discussion paper, Faith and Order Paper no. 161, 
Geneva, 1993, p. 5.) 

1. The identity of the Church is relational. If we study 
carefully the use of the term ekklesia in the New Testament, 
we are struck by the fact that it is normally accompanied with 
the genitive “of,” and this in a double direction. St Paul, who 
seems to be the first one to use this term extensively, speaks on 
the one hand of the “Church of God (or Christ),” and on the 
other hand of the Church or Churches “of a certain place” 
(Salonika, Macedonia, Judea, etc.). There is no Church which 
can be conceived in herself, but only in relation to something 
else—in this case to God or Christ and to a certain locality, i.e. 
to the world around her. 

The genitive “of God” shows clearly that the identity of 
the Church derives from her relation with the Triune God. 
This relation has many aspects to it. In the first place it means 
that the Church must reflect in her very being the way God 
exists, i.e. the way of personal communion. The demand that 
we should “become as God is” (Luke 6:36 and parallels) or 
that we should be “partakers of divine nature” (2 Peter 1:4) 
implies that the Church cannot exist and function without 
reference to the Holy Trinity, which is the way God is (cf. 
the definition of the persons of the Trinity by die Cappadocian 
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Fathers as “mode of being”). The fact that God reveals to us 
His existence as one of personal communion is decisive in our 
understanding of the nature of the Church, It implies that when 
we say that the Church is koinonia, we mean no other kind of 
communion but the very personal communion between the 
Father, the Son and the Spirit, It implies also that the Church 
is by definition incompatible with individualism; her fabric is 
communion and personal relatedness. 

On the other hand, the fact that the genitive “of’ applied 
to the Church is equally used in the Bible with reference to 
Christ, shows that the Church cannot be a reflection of God’s 
way of being apart from the “economy of the Son,” i.e. the 
sonship given to us in Christ, The Church is not a sort of 
Platonic “image” of the Trinity; she is communion in the sense 
of being the people of God, Israel, and the “Body of Christ,” 
i,e, in the sense of serving and realizing in herself God’s 
purpose in history for the sake of the entire creation. This pur¬ 
pose makes the Church a sign of the Kingdom which is the 
final goal in the divine “economy.” The Church as a com¬ 
munion reflects God’s being as co mm union in the way this 
communion wUl be revealed fully in the Kingdom. Koinonia 
is an eschatological gift. During her historical existence, the 
Church strives to model herself on the pattern of the Kingdom, 
and should never cease to do so. But the achievement of full 
and perfect communion in history is a matter of constant 
struggle with the powers that threaten it. Any complacency 
concerning this struggle for communion can be destructive for 
the identity of the Church. 

2. The Structure of the Church is relational. How does 
the structure of the Church look if it is placed in the light of 
communion? Here we ought to distinguish two levels of struc¬ 
ture: the local and the universal. On both of these levels com¬ 
munion is crucial. On the local level an ecclesiology of com¬ 
munion would mean that no Christian can exist as an individual 
exercising a direct communion with God. Unus christianus 
nullus christianus, to recall an old Latin saying. The way to 
God passes tiirough the “neighbour,” who in this case is the 
fellow-member of the community. The Church is conceivable 
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only as a structured local community. All Christians must agree 
on this if there is to be unity in the Church. 

The structure of the local Church must be such that two 
things would be simultaneously guaranteed. On die one hand, 
unity and oneness must be safeguarded. No member of the 
Church, whatever his or her position in it, can say to another 
member, “I need you not” (1 Cor 12), There is absolute in¬ 
terdependence among all members of the community—which 
means that, simultaneously with unity and oneness, there is 
in the Church diversity. Each member of the community is 
indispensable, carrying his or her gifts to the one body. All 
members are needed but not all are the same; they are needed 
precisely because they are different. 

This variety and diversity can involve natural and social 
as well as spiritual differences. At the level of nature, race, 
sex, and age are all differences which must be included in the 
diversity of communion. No one should be excluded because of 
racial, sexual or age differences. Communion on the local level 
involves variety in respect to all such matters. This is true 
about social differences as well: rich and poor, powerful and 
weak, all should be accommodated in the community. The same 
must be said about the variety of spiritual gifts. Not all in 
the Church are apostles, not all are teachers, not all have the 
charisma of healing. Yet cdl of them are needful of one another. 
Spiritual elitism—which was condemned by St Paul in Corinth— 
has never ceased to tempt the churches. It is to be excluded 
from an ecclesiology of communion. 

But are there no limits to diversity? Does cmnmunion 
sanction diversity in an unconditional way? This is a delicate 
question, and one that concerns directly the ecumenical prob¬ 
lematic. It must, therefore, be given careful consideration. 

The most important condition attached to diversity is that 
it should not destroy unity. The local Church must be struc¬ 
tured in such a way that unity does not destroy diversity and 
diversity does not destroy unity. This appears at first si^t to 
be a totally unrealistic principle. And yet, the careful balance 
between the “one” and die “many” in the structure of the com¬ 
munity is to be discovered behind all canonical provisions in 
the early Church. Here the importance of the ministry of 
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episkopi becomes evident, and its proper understanding in the 
light of communion is crucial. All diversity in the community 
must somehow pass through a ministry of unity, otherwise it 
risks running against unity. Ordination, as an act of confirm¬ 
ing the place of a certain minister within the community, must 
be restricted to one mini ster if it is to serve the oneness of the 
community. Equally, this one minister should be part of the 
community, and not stand above it as an authority in itself. All 
pyramidal notions of Church structure vanish in the ecclesiology 
of communion. There is perichoresis of ministries, and this 
applies also to the ministry of unity. 

The same principle of “relationality” applies to the struc¬ 
ture of the Church on the regional and universal levels. One 
community isolated from the rest of the communities cannot 
claim any ecclesial status. There is one Church in the world, 
although there are many churches at the same time. This paradox 
lies at the heart of an ecclesiology of communion. The proper 
relationship between the “one” and the “many” is at stake 
once again. How is it to be worked out both in theory and in 
practice? 

From the viewpoint of theology, we have here to do with 
a proper synthesis between Christology and Pneumatolo©r (or 
even a proper understanding of the “one” and the “many”—the 
Three—in the Holy Trinity). The Holy Spirit particularises the 
one body of Christ by making each local Church a full and 
“catholic” Church. Whenever Pneumatology is weak or de¬ 
pendent in relation to Christology (a sort of “Filioquism” in 
ecclesiology), there is bound to be a submission of the local 
Church to a universal Church structure. The “koinonia of the 
Holy Spirit” suffers in this case. Equally, if the local Church is 
not related to the one Church of God in the world, this is a 
sign of submission of Christology to Pneumatology (a sort of 
“Spirituquism” in Triadology as well as in ecclesiology). K we 
attach to Christology and Pneumatology an equal importance, 
we are bound to attribute full catholicity to each local Church 
(the totus Christas) and at the same time seek ways of safe¬ 
guarding the oneness of the Church on the universal level. How 
can this be done? 

The answer to this question is to be found in the right 
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understanding of two things: the synodal system and the ministry 
of primacy. It seems to me, at least, that in the Ecumenical 
Movement these two issues cannot be avoided if the approach 
of an ecclesiology of communion is adopted. 

The first thing that must be emphasized is that, in an 
ecclesiology of communion, neither synodality nor primacy can 
be understood as implying structures or ministries standing above 
the ecclesial community or communities. Only by a structure 
or a ministry that would involve the community of each local 
Church can synodality and primacy be realities of communion. 

The model offered to us by the early Church with regard 
to the synodal structure can be extremely helpful. If we do not 
wish to copy it, we might at least seek inspiration from it. The 
substance of the model is to be found in Canon 34 of the 
so-called “Apostolic Canons” (belonging probably to the fourth 
century a.d.), which provides that in each region the heads 
of the local Churches—the bishops^must recognize one of them— 
the bishop of the capital city—as primus (protos) and do noth¬ 
ing without him. The latter, however, must do nothing without 
these bishops, so that, the canon concludes, the Triune God 
may be glorified. 

The importance of this model lies in die fact that, through it 
synodality and primacy are affirmed in such a way that the 
fullness and catholicity of each local Church, expressed through 
its bishop, is fully safeguarded. Could this not serve as a guide 
for divided Christians on their way toward visible unity? With¬ 
out synodality, unity risks being sacrificed in favour of the 
local Church. But a synodality which suppresses the catholicity 
and integrity of the local Church can lead to ecclesiastical uni- 
versalism. The same must be said about primacy. Can there be 
unity of the Church without primacy on the local, the regional 
and the universal level in an ecclesiology of communion? We 
believe not. For it is through a “head,” some kind of “primus,” 
that the “many,” be it individual Christians or local Churches, 
can speak with one voice. But a “primus” must be part of a 
community; not a self-defined, but a truly relational ministry. 
Such a ministry can only act together with the heads of the rest 
of the local Churches whose consensus it would express. A 
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primacy of this kind is both desirable and harmless in an ec- 
clesiology of communion. 

3. Authority in the Church is relational. It follows from 
what has just been said that authority in the Church resides not 
in any office per se, but in the event of communion created by 
the Spirit as the Spirit forms the believers into the body of 
Christ, both locally and universally. It is traditionally admitted, 
at least by Roman Catholics and Orthodox, that the highest 
authority in the Church lies in the Ecumenical Council. But no 
Ecumenical Council is authoritative simply as an institution. 
Reception of its decisions by the local Churches is required for 
it to be authoritative. The examples of Ephesus 449 and Fer- 
rara-Florence which possessed all the institutional requirements 
of an Ecumenical Council (universal representation etc.), and 
yet were not received by the Church as a whole, are well known. 
It is true that without some kind of institution, which would 
teach and decide authoritatively, there could be no unity in 
the Church. But the final decisions of such an institution must 
be tested through their reception by the communities before 
they can claim full and true authority. Like everything else in 
an ecclesiology of communion, authority must be relational. 

This observation applies equally to matters of doctrine. 
Doctrine, too, passes through the body of the Church, because 
the dogmas of the Church are not logical propositions to be 
tested and approved by the minds of the individual believers, 
but doxological statements to be part of the worship and the 
life of the communities. The Creed is not there for theologians 
to study, but for communities to sing. 

4. Mission in the Church is relational. For quite a long 
time, Christian mission was regarded as a kind of sermon ad¬ 
dressed to the world. It is, of course, true that the Church is 
not of this world and that the world hates Christ and his Church. 
But the relation of the Church to the world is not just negative: 
it is also positive. This is implied in the Incarnation and ideas 
such as the recapitulation of all in Christ to be found in the 
Bible (Ephesians, Colossians, etc.), and in the Fathers (Irenaeus, 
Maximus et al.). In the Orthodox tradition, in which the Eu- 
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charist is central, the world is brought into the Church in the 
form of the natural elements as well as in the everyday preoc¬ 
cupations of the members of the Church, If communion is made 
a key idea in ecclesiology, mission is better understood and 
served not by placing the Gospel over against the world, but 
by inculturating it in it. Theology must seek ways of relating 
the Gospel to the existential needs of the world and to what¬ 
ever is human. Instead of throwing the Bible or the dogmas of 
the Church into the face of the world, it would be best to seek 
first to feel and understand what every human being longs for 
deep in their being, and then see how the Gospel and doctrine 
can make sense to that longing. 

This relationality of mission should not be limited to 
human beings. It must be extended to include creation also in 
its non-human form. Sensitivity to the integrity of creation has 
not been traditionally part of the Christian mission. We now 
realize that it ought to be. The Church as koinonia relates also 
to the animal and the material world as a whole. Perhaps the 
most urgent mission of the Church today is to become conscious 
of and to proclaim in the strongest terms the fact that there is 
an intrinsic koinonia between the human being and its natural 
environment, a koinonia that must be brought into the Church’s 
very being in order to receive its fullness. 

5. Communion in time. The Church is not an entity 
living outside time. Communion is not only a matter of die 
relatedness of each local Church with the rest of the Churches 
in space, or with the rest of the world at a given time, but of 
koinonia with the communities of the past as well as of the 
future. As far as the past is concerned, the Church needs 
Tradition in order to exist as koinonia. When Tradition is itself 
affected and conditioned by communion, it ceases to be a formal 
transmission of teaching and life and becomes a re-interpreted 
and re-received reality in the light of the particular context into 
which it is transmitted. This makes Tradition acquire the form 
of traditions (small “t”; cf, Montreal), and in this way diversity 
becomes part of the picture. The Church in this case must raise 
the question of what is decisive in discovering Tradition behind 
or underneath traditions. The criteria applied by the Churches 
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differ and cause great difficulties in achieving full communion. 
Some think that only whatever is explicit in Scripture is the 
criterion for Tradition. Others see Scripture as part of Tradi¬ 
tion which they regard as a broader reality. In an ecclesiology 
of communion, time is not broken down into past, present and 
future. The end of time is time redeemed from this kind of 
brokenness through the intervention of the Kingdom between 
the past and the present. The true criterion of Tradition is, 
therefore, to be found in the revelation of what the world will 
be like in the Kingdom. As St Maximus the Confessor put it in 
the seventh century, “the things of the past are shadow; those 
of the present eikon', the truth is to be found in the things of 
the future.” Are we prepared to seek the criteria of Tradition 
in the vision of the Kingdom, and not simply in what has been 
transmitted to us from the past? Communion in time would 
require in this case a vision of the Kingdom, and the Church 
would be called to be a sign of it in the world. 

Similar observations apply to Apostolic succession. Com¬ 
munion with the Apostolic kerygma and mission is not just a 
matter of a chain of ordinations or of keeping the Apostolic 
faith in its original form. Apostolic succession itself passes 
through the community of the Church (hence the requirement 
that all ordinations should take place in the presence of the 
community, especially in its eucharistic form); it is a succes¬ 
sion of communities and not of individuals; and it is a succession 
that comes to us via the Kingdom as it is portrayed and fore¬ 
tasted in the Eucharistic gathering. It is this way that the com¬ 
munities of the past meet those of the present as well as those 
of the future. Without this meeting there is no true communion. 

6. Communio in sacris. There can be no full communion 
without communion in the sacramental life of the Church, and 
above all in the Eucharist. “Inter-communion” should be re¬ 
placed by “communion” in order to do justice to an ecclesiology 
of communion. Full communion means in the first place eu¬ 
charistic communion, since the Eucharist is the recapitulation 
of the entire economy of salvation, in which past, present and 
future are united, and in which communion with the Holy 
Trinity and with toe rest of toe Churches as well as with crea- 
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tion takes place. Baptism, Chrismation or Confirmation, and 
the rest of the sacramental life, are all given in view of the 
Eucharist. Communion in these sacraments may be described 
as “partial” or anticipatory communion, calling for its fulfillment 
in the Eucharist. It is not without significance that in many 
languages, including modem Greek, koinonia or communion 
is a synonym for partaking of the Eucharist (Theia koinonia— 
Holy Communion”). 

These remarks echo the significant word “Towards” which 
is found in the title of the Conference theme. We are still in a 
process towards full communion which means, finally, eucharis- 
tic communion. Communion, however, is the fabric not only 
of the goal but also of the way towards the goal. If we share 
nothing already, we cannot hope ever to share everything. And 
if we wish to move in the right direction, we must never lose 
sight of the final goal. 


Conclusion 

Let us now try to draw some concluding points from this 
modest theological reflection. 

1. If we are to seek unity on a stable and healthy basis, 
we need a sound doctrine of God as Trinity and of the divine 
economy in Christ in relation to the work of the Holy Spirit. 
These doctrines are not simply dogmatic formulations for theo¬ 
logians, but indispensable presuppositions for an ecclesiology 
of communion—as well as for aU efforts to overcome division 
with the help of such an ecclesiology. It is crucial, therefore, 
that there should be essential agreement on faith, particularly 
with regard to these matters. The progress made in Faith and 
Order in connection with the project on Apostolic Faith and the 
Creed of Nicea-Constantinople is very welcome and ought to 
be deepened further. Trinitarian theology must enter more fuUy 
the agenda of Faith and Order. Experience with the Roman 
Catholic-Orthodox dialogue has shown how important this can 
be. 
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2. One of the areas in which the concept of koinonia 
appears to have considerable potential for ecumenical progress 
is that of tackling questions of Church structure, ministry and 
authority. As I have tried to suggest here, the concept of com¬ 
munion can help us overcome traditional dichotomies between 
the institutional and the charismatic, the local and the uni¬ 
versal, conciliarity and primacy. This concept, if it is used 
creatively in ecclesiology, would destroy all legalistic and py¬ 
ramidal views of ministry, authority and structure in die Church, 
which hinder progress towards unity. 

3. The theme of koinonia can add a quality of life and 
existential relevance to Church unity. The Church is a relational 
entity: she is the Church “of God” but exists as die Church of 
a certain place. The Christian view of koinonia is inseparably 
linked wi& the koinonia ton pathematon (communion in die 
sufferings) of Christ (1 Peter 4:12-19) for God’s world. The 
love of God the Father and the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
cannot be separated from the koinonia of the Holy Spirit; they 
form one reality. 
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CONdLIARTTY, PRIMACY AND THE EPISCOPACY 


Thomas FitzGerald 


An ecclesiology which is centered upon and finds its richest, 
most concrete expression in the Holy Eucharist, as well as one 
which reflects the relations of the Persons of the Holy Trinity, 
has been the hallmark of Orthodox theological studies for over 
a quarter of a century. Indeed, as contemporary Orthodox 
theologians have sought to move beyond the “pseudomorphysis” 
which has characterized Orthodox theology in recent cen¬ 
turies, there has been a renewed interest in the understanding 
of die Church which is to be fovmd in the writings of the 
Fathers and is, therefore, reflective of the scriptural witness. 

The proponents of the eucharistic-trinitarian model of ec¬ 
clesiology advocate a return to an understanding of the Church 
which is more in harmony with that found in the apostolic and 
early patristic period,^ It is an understanding of the Church 
which reflects the reality of the Trinity as well as the centrality 

m is generally agreed that the preliminary lines of this eucharistic ec- 
desiology were first articulated by Fr Nicholas Afanasieff. Yet the funda¬ 
mental expression of this ecclesiology has been given scholarly elaboration 
by Prof. John Zizioulas, now Metropolitan of Pergamos. See Nicolas 
Afanasieff, “The Church Which Presides in Love,” in J. Mayendorff and 
others. The Primacy of Peter (New York: SVS Press, 1992), 91-143; 
UEglise du Saint-Esprit (Paris, 1975); John D. Zizioulas, I Enotis tis 
EkkUsias en ti Theia Evcharistia kai to Episcopo kata torn treis protons 
(donas (Athens, 1965), and Being As Communion (New York: SVS Press, 
1985). See also John Romanides, “The Ecclesiology of St Ignatius of 
Antioch,” Greek Orthodox Theological Review 7:1 (1962); Dimitru Staniloae, 
Theology and the Church (New York: SVS Press, 1980); Patriarch Ignatius 
of Antioch, The Resurrection and Modem Man (New York: SVS Press, 
1985); Oliver Cldment, “Orthodox Ecclesiology as an Ecclesiology of Com¬ 
munion,” One in Christ, 6 (1970), 101-122; Bishop Maximos Aghiorgoussis, 
“Uieological and Historical Aspects of Ecclesiology; Some Propositions for 
Discussion,” Greek Orthodox Theological Review, 24:1 (1979), 5-19. 
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of the Eucharist. It is also an understanding which seeks to 
overcome the ecclesiological distortions which have entered 
the Orthodox description of the Church due to historical and 
political contingencies of previous ages and places. One would 
be hard pressed to deny, for example, that the politics of the 
Ottoman Empire affected in a negative manner the position 
of all the ancient Orthodox patriarchates of the East. Likewise, 
the “Spiritual Regulations” introduced by Peter the Great in 
Russia contributed to serious distortions in traditional Orthodox 
ecclesiology within the Church of Russia from the year 1721 
until at least 1917, if not beyond this year. 


The Eucharistic Assembly 

Fundamental to the Orthodox understanding of the nature 
of the Church is her understanding of God and His self-dis¬ 
closure. Through the divine self-disclosure, we have come to 
experience and to know the One God as Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. The content of this divine revelation is centered upon 
the coming of Christ, the “Word of God incarnate” and is, there¬ 
fore, at the heart of every aspect of the faith of the Church. The 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity, says Vladimir Lossky, is .. the un- 
shakeable foundation of all religious thought, of all piety, of 
aU spiritual life and of all experience.”* 

Centering her creedal affirmations upon the reality of die 
divine revelation, the Church describes the Holy Trinity as a 
community of three divine persons who share a common re¬ 
ality (ousia, essence or substance). At the same time, each 
Person (hypostasis) of the Trinity is distinct and each has 
unique qualities wWch distinguish one from the other. These 
qualities, however, do not destroy the unity of the Persons but 
rather serve to enhance and complement each other. Each Per¬ 
son of the Trinity has a distinct identity. Yet each Person also 
shares in the presence and the activity of the others. Each Per¬ 
son exists in communion with the others. Within the life of 
the Trinity, the Father, who is the source of all life and the 

Wladimir Lossky, The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church (Londcm, 
1957), p. 158. 
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center of unity, presides among the Son and the Spirit. This 
presidency, however, is relational in character and does not 
diminish the value or dignity of the Son and the Spirit. The 
fundamental equality of each Person is not jeopardized by the 
distinctiveness of each Person because each is coetemal and 
coequal and coinherent. Each Person is open to the others both 
to give and to receive love.® 

Our understanding of the Trinity is central to our under¬ 
standing of the Church. The very images of the Church which 
are found in the Scriptures and which were also used by the 
Fathers seek to relate the community of believers to the Persons 
and activity of the Holy Trinity. The Church is described, there¬ 
fore, as the Body of Christ (1 Cor 12:27), as the “household 
of God in the Spirit” (Eph 2:22), and as “a royal priesthood, 
a holy nation, God’s own people” (1 Pet 2:9). In using these 
and other images to describe the unique mystery which is the 
Church, the Scriptures and the Fathers, who reaffirmed the 
scriptural imagery, seek to show that the Church is not simply 
another association of people which has its genesis and in¬ 
spiration in human desire. Rather, those persons who are part 
of the Church have been truly incorporated into Christ and 
they are, therefore, human participants in God’s mighty deeds 
undertaken for the salvation of all. These persons participate 
in a community of faith which has its origin, inspiration, and 
final fulfillment in the Triime God.* 

The perspectives of eucharistic-trinitarian ecclesiology af¬ 
firm that the Church of God manifests herself in her most par¬ 
ticular and fundamental maimer in and through the celebration 
of the Eucharist. The gathering of the People of God at die 
Eucharist reveals and bears witness to the fact that the Church 
is a communion of human persons who are in communion 
with the persons of the Holy Trinity. In her human dimension, 
the Church is fashioned of male and female persons of various 
ages, races, backgrounds, and stages of spiritual growth. Re¬ 
flecting in a real way the unity of the persons of the Trinity, 

sKallistos Ware, “The Human Person as an Icon of the Trinity,” 
Sobornost/ECR, 7:2; 6-10- 

^See Georges Rorovsky, “Togetherness in Christ,” in The Unity We 
Seeky ed., W. S. Morris (Oxford, 1963); Bible, Church and Tradition 
(Belmont: Nordstrom, 1972), pp. 37-72. 
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these human persons share a common reality which is their 
human nature redeemed and restored in Christ. The water of 
Baptism is a sure and certain sign not only of their unity in 
Christ but also of their communion with one another through 
Christ (1 Cor 9:6; Gal 2:1).® 

Within this ecclesial communion of human persons there 
is a true and authentic diversity of persons which also reflects 
the reality of the three Persons of the Trinity. Through the grace 
of the Holy Spirit, each human person has been blessed with 
gifts. While these gifts serve to highlight each person’s unique 
identity, they are not meant to destroy the bond of unity which 
each baptized believer has with one another in Christ, Each 
gift is given not for the ultimate benefit of one person alone, but 
for the well-being of the members of the body of Christ (1 Cor 
12:4-11). Neither the persons nor their specific gifts are with¬ 
out value in and for the community of believers. Each member 
of the Body of Christ contributes to its well-being. Each mem¬ 
ber of the community is called to aid the others in the process 
of salvation. Each with the aid of the other is meant to give 
and to receive love in imitation of the divine Persons.® 

The gathering of the Church for the Eucharist is indeed 
meant to mirror, insofar as possible, the reality of the rela¬ 
tionship among the persons in the Trinity. “As a reflection of 
the Trinity,” says Bishop Maximos Aghiorgoussis, “the Church 
is a unity and a community of persons in which unity and 
diversity are preserved as they are in the three persons of the 
Holy Trinity. The Holy Trinity is a ‘council,’ a unity of three 
diverse persons who live in communion with each other. Thus, 
conciliarity is inherent in the Church since the Church is also 
a council, an image and reflection of the ‘council’ of the Holy 
Trinity.’”^ 

The proper emphasis upon the Eucharist should not lead 
to a “eucharisticism” which separates the Eucharist from the 
reality of life and from the other dimensions of the Church. 

^Thomas FitzGerald, 'The Holy Eucharist as Theophany,” Greek 
Orthodox Theological Review, 28:1 (1983), 21-28. 

®Ware, “The Human Person as Icon of the Trinity,” 15-17. 

‘^Bishop Maximos Aghiorgoussis, ‘Tlieological and Historical Aspects 
of Conciliarity: Some Propositions For Discussion,” Greek Orthodox Tkea- 
logical Review, 24:1 (1979), 5. 
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Orthodox theologians would do well to emphasize also the 
significance of Baptism which marks one’s personal identifica¬ 
tion with Christ and incorporation into the Body of Christ, 
which is the Church. Likewise, the dimensions of nurture, teach¬ 
ing, and mission, which have been underappreciated in various 
parts of the Orthodox Church, certainly deserve greater atten¬ 
tion. When the Eucharist is viewed as the center of the life of 
the believing community and the center of the life of each be¬ 
liever, there should be greater opportunity to reaffirm those 
aspects of the Gospel which find expression in the Eucharist 
and receive their impetus from the eucharistic community. 

We can not talk about the conciliar nature of the Church 
without also speaking about the reality of primacy. As our 
understanding of the Trinity indicates, conciliarity does not 
preclude a primacy. While not diminishing the dignity of the 
Son or the Spirit, the Father presides as the Unbegotten One 
who is the source of life and unity within the Holy Trinity. 
That fliere has been a “special” or “ordained” ministry in the 
Church from the time of the Apostles is certainly a fundamental 
affirmation of Orthodox ecclesiology. In the tradition of the 
Apostles, these persons have had a primacy within the com¬ 
munity of faith, thereby exercising a distinctive gift of over¬ 
sight. Hie challenge which Orthodox theologians face today is 
to articulate the meaning of this primacy, which involves the 
gift of ministerial oversight, without diminishing the genuine 
conciliar character of the Church. 


Bishop and People 

The perception of the Church as a community of faith, in¬ 
timately related to the Trinity and mirroring it in the gathering 
at the Eucharist, has profound implications for our under¬ 
standing of the principles of primacy and of conciliarity as fliey 
relate to the ordained ministry in general and the office of the 
bishop in particular. 

According to the perspective of eucharistic-trinitarian ec¬ 
clesiology, the ordained ministry can not be viewed as an order 
which stands apart or above ^e Church. The Church is the 
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People of God. She is a community of faith which includes all 
those who have been baptized and who seek to live their lives 
in accordance with the Gospel. The person who is called to 
the ordained ministry is, therefore, one called by the Triune 
God from the midst of the Church for the service of the Church 
with the authorization and prayer of the Church. As with the 
other complementary gifts of the Spirit, the gift of the ordained 
ministry is a bequest to the whole Church which is bestowed 
upon a particular person for the upbuilding of the Body of 
Christ (Eph 4:12). From among the People of God, some 
persons are called and established by divine act and through 
the consent of the local community, to be a bishop, presbyter, 
or deacon/deaconess. These persons come from within the 
Church and always remain members of the Church, although 
they are called to serve its other members through the ordained 
ministry. 

This differentiation is not one of nature but of gift. Those 
who are called to the ordained ministry continue to be 
members of the Body of Christ. They do not forfeit or ex¬ 
change their fundamental identity as human persons created 
in the image and likeness of God, or their ecclesial identity as 
members of the eucharistic community of faith. Yet at the 
same time, this gift alters the relations which exist between the 
bishop, presbyter or deacon/deaconess and the other members 
of die eucharistic community. The gift also affects the manner 
in which they function within the community. And, to be sure, 
the gift has a bearing upon the inner spiritual identity of the 
bishop, presbyter, or deacon/deaconess. 

We may, therefore, speak of the ordained minister as 
being “set apart,” not as one above or separate from the body 
of believers, but as one called to serve the other members of 
the community with the gift of the Spirit, in a distinctive man¬ 
ner which is sanctioned by the community itself. It must be 
remembered that, as Metropolitan John Zizioulas says, “no or¬ 
dained person realizes his ordo in himself but in community. 
Thus, if he is isolated from the community, he ceases to be 
an ordained person.”® There is always an intimate connected- 


®Zizioulas, p. 233. 
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ness between those who minister and those to whom the ministry 
is offered. 

While the ministries of the presbyter and the deacon/ 
deaconess have their own integrity, they are always closely re¬ 
lated to the bishop because of his unique position within the 
local Church. It should be remembered that in the post-apostolic 
period, the bishop was very much the father of the community 
(local church) and the leader of the Eucharist of that com¬ 
munity. The presbyters were eventually authorized to lead the 
celebration of the Eucharist in the absence of the bishop. The 
deacon and deaconesses were never granted this right. Although 
they came to be regarded as “ordained ministers,” the deacon 
and deaconess had other responsibilities of service within the 
community, responsibilities related to the eucharistic assembly 
but not exclusively bound by it.® 

Fundamental to the identity of the bishop is his respon¬ 
sibility to preside as father and principal teacher within the con¬ 
text of a particular local Church. Through the gift of the 
Spirit, the bishop is called to a distinctive ministry by which 
he exercises oversi^t (episcope). While the bishop is called 
to be the principal celebrant of the Eucharist in a particular 
local church, his responsibilities are by no means confined 
solely to this liturgical act. As the father of a particular com¬ 
munity, he is called to teach the Word of God, to admonish, 
to forgive, to reconcile, to inspire, to cast out demons, to bap¬ 
tize, to heal, to pray, to be charitable, and to ordain; as well 
as to coordinate and facilitate the gifts of others who seek to 
serve the Church and to contribute to the salvation of the 
world. The task of the bishop is to serve “for the equipment of 
the saints, for the work of ministry” and “for building up the 
Body of Christ” (Eph 4:12). The work of the bishop is su¬ 
premely pastoral in nature. 

Through an analysis of a number of terms, St Augustine 
reminds us of the responsibility of the bishop when he says: 

The office of the bishop, episcopatus, implies work 

sZizioulas, p. 214-225. For insight into the ordination and ministry of 
the deaconess, see: KyriaM FitzGerald, “The Characteristics of the C^der 
of the Deaconess,” in Women and the Priesthood, ed., Thomas Hopko (New 
York: SVS Press, 1983), pp. 75-95. 
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raflier than dignity. The word is derived from episco- 
pos which is the Greek “superintendent.” Thus, a 
bishop is supposed to superintend those over whom 
he is set in the sense that he is to “oversee” or “look 
out for” those under him. The word skopeia, like the 
Latin intendere, means “to look,” and so episcopein 
like superintendere means “to oversee” or to “look 
out for those who are under one.” Thus, no one can 
be a good bishop if he loves his title but not his 
task.“ 

In a somewhat more poetic manner, St Basil the Great 
expresses the same perspective: 

Like the rams leading the flocks are the leaders of 
Christ’s flock. They lead them forth to be blooming, 
fragrant nourishment of spiritual doctrine, water them 
with living water with the help of the Spirit, raise them 
up and nourish them until they produce fruit. Then 
they guide them to rest and safety from those who 
lay snares for them.“ 

Affirmed by the emphasis upon eucharistic ecclesiology, 
the more ancient Orthodox tradition would insist that the 
authority of the bishop is ultimately derived neither from the 
local community nor from another bishop. Rather, as the prayers 
of episcopal ordination show, it is an authority which is given 
by Christ through the Spirit acting within the body of believers. 
This is the basis for the primacy of honor and jurisdiction which 
the bishop has within the community of baptized believers. 

However, we must point out that there is a contextual 
character to the authority of the bishop. His authority, which is 
ultimately an authority of loving service, is always related to 
the local Church which he is called to oversee. His vocation 
to serve the local Church must indeed be confirmed by the 
members of that Church. In the early Church, this confirmation 
of the person’s vocation to lead the flock took place through 

“St Augustine, The City of God, Book XDC, Chapter 19. 

“Basil, Homily on Psalm 28. 
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both the process of election and the acclamation given during 
the episcopal ordination. These actions of the eucharistic com¬ 
munity were solemn testimony to the fact that the people had 
received their father in the faith. They were signs that the 
People of God truly desired to “follow the lead of the bishop 
as Jesus Christ followed that of the Father. 

Because of his relationship as father to the members of 
the community, the bishop also has an accountability to the 
local Church, to be faithful to his vocation and to exercise his 
service in conformity with the Gospel. While the bishop is 
called to exercise a ministry of oversight, it must always be 
exercised from within the community of believers which is the 
local Church. As Metropolitan John Zizioulas points out, “the 
charisma veritatis of the bishop is not an individual possession 
transmitted through ordination but is tied up with the entire 
community.”^* As the imagery of the early Church reminds 
us, the bishop is bound to his diocese as a husband is united 
with his wife. 

This intimate relationship of shepherd and flock is man¬ 
ifested most clearly when the bishqp gathers with the mem¬ 
bers of the local Church to celebrate the Eucharist. The bishop 
who presides at the Eucharist does so as the father of the local 
Church and as the one who is the visible image of Christ as 
the head of the body and, therefore, the center of unity within 
the local Church. As president of the assembly, it is the bishop’s 
responsibility to preside before the altar, to preach the word 
of God, and to intone the great eucharistic prayer. It is through 
these liturgical actions that his distinctive primacy is manifested 
within the context of the Eucharist. The bishop is not separated 
from the rest of the eucharistic community. Rather, he stands 
as the very center of the community as its father in the faith.“ 

The Eucharist is not the act of the bishop alone. Rather, 
it is the action of the entire People of God gathered at a specific 
place in obedience to the command of the Lord. While the 
bishop properly presides as fadier, all of the members of the 
community truly celebrate the Eucharist. While die bishop leads 


Ignatius of Antioch, Epistle to the Smymaeans 8. 
^Zizioulas, p. 198. 
pp, 171-208. 
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the prayers, all the members of the community are meant to 
give their ascent to the prayers. While the bishop is the first 
to receive the Holy Gifts, all of the members of the community 
partake of the same eucharistic bread and drink from the same 
cup. In these liturgical actions, the principle of conciUarity is 
manifested in a way that does not deny the genuine primacy 
which the bishop possesses. It is within this eucharistic con¬ 
text, therefore, that one may clearly see operative the interre¬ 
lationship of the principle of conciliarity and the principle of 
primacy.*® 

One may find a similar pattern in the relationship between 
primacy and conciliarity operative in every parish where the 
presbyter leads the celebration of the Eucharist. Through its 
association with the local bishop, the Eucharist celebrated by 
the presbyter and people of a local parish is full and complete. 
The Eucharist led by a bishop is certainly no more or no less 
a Eucharist than one led by a presbyter. The presbyter who 
leads the celebration of the Eucharist does so as the true visible 
image of Christ as head of the Body. While the presbyter acts 
as the representative of the local bishop, he does not preside as 
the visible image of the bishop. 

Yet diere is an important and necessary link between the 
presbyter and the bishop which should not be overlooked. In 
virtue of his own office in the Church, the presbyter is in¬ 
timately related to die bishop of his diocese. In order to bear 
witness to the catholicity of the local parish, the presbyter can 
properly preside at the Eucharist and exercise oversight within 
a particular parish only with the authorization of the local 
bishop. This is so because no eucharistic community is an 
autonomous entity. None can properly exist alienated or cut off 
from the rest of the Body of Christ, Each eucharistic com¬ 
munity, by its very nature, must be in communion with the 
other eucharistic communities of the particular local Church 
which gather under the supervision of the local bishop. 

i^One certainly can not undertake a study of the ordained ministry 
without reference to the historic text Baptism, Eucharist, and Ministry, first 
published by the Faith and Order Commission of the World Council of 
Churches in 1982, as well as the formal responses offered by the Churches. 
These would seem to indicate that the section on "Ministry” is the one 
which presents the most difficulties for greater convergence. 
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The various local eucharistic centers are related to 
each other, not as parts of a whole, but on the prin¬ 
ciple of mutual identity; each local Church is one 
with every other local Church, and all together they 
form a single world-wide communion, because in each 
local Church there is celebrated the one, unique and 
indivisible Eucharist.^ 

Within the celebration of the Eucharist in a particular 
place, the presbyter together with the entire community affirm 
their identity with the Orthodox Catholic Church through their 
prayers, through the proclamation of the Scriptures, throu^ 
their presentation of the eucharistic offerings, throu^ their 
profession of faith, through the commemoration of their bishop, 
and through their reception of the Holy Gifts. 

Certainly, one critical area where Orthodox theologians are 
challenged to do further reflection is in their understanding of 
the parish. In our theological terminology, we continue to iden¬ 
tify the “diocese” as the local Church and the bishop as the 
father of this local Church. This perception came to us from 
the earliest days of the Church when the bishop was intimately 
related to the members of the local Church. Especially in the 
first two centuries of the Christian era, this local Church may 
in fact have included the faithful living in a particular city, 
who gathered regularly with their bishop for the celebration of 
the Eucharist. The dramatic changes of the fourth century, of 
course, altered in very practical ways the organization of eu¬ 
charistic communities. From that time onward, the presbyter 
became die most common leader of the Eucharist. The local 
Church, which came to be known as the diocese, an appropria¬ 
tion of Roman political terminology, included diose numerous 
eucharistic communities which were part of a particular ge¬ 
ographic or political area. While these developments were 
clearly dictated by the growth of the Church, the fact remains 
that precious litfle theological reflection took place on the 
nature of the “parish,” which, some might argue, became in a 
very practical and concrete manner the “local” Church. 

iSKallistos Ware, Communion and Intercommunion (Minneapolis, 1980), 
p. 11; Stanley Harakas, “The Local Church: An Eastern Orthodox Perspec¬ 
tive,” Ecumenical Review, 29 (1977), 141-153. 
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The genuine restoration of some type of a presbytery in 
the local (diocesan) Church would be of value for the better 
exercise of ministry. Such an association not only would serve 
to deepen the bonds between the bishop and die presbyters, 
but would also enable the presbyters to join with the bishop in 
the administration of the diocese. Furfliermore, such an as¬ 
sociation would enable the bishop truly to be a father and 
pastor to the presbyters of his diocese. It would seem, there¬ 
fore, that the principles of primacy and conciliarily which prop¬ 
erly exist among the bishop and presbyters in the eucharistic 
assembly should also be expressed in &e various activities of 
the diocese. As St Ignatius reminds us, the presbyters are meant 
to be united to the bishop “as the strings to a musical instru¬ 
ment.”” 

There are a number of significant practices coming to us 
from the early Church that bear witness to the close relation¬ 
ship which is meant to exist between the bishop and his local 
Church generally. The first can be seen in the event of the 
episcopal ordination. The prayers of the rite clearly indicate 
that the new bishop is called to serve a particular see. He is not 
made a bishop “at-large.” Indeed, it would seem that the early 
Church prohibited any ordination of a bishop who would be 
without a see.” 

Secondly, the “axios” given by the faithful of the local 
Church for the new bishop at his ordination is not without 
deep meaning. While some might treat it today as a trite custom 
carried over from a bygone era, its ecclesiological significance 
is great. The acclamation of “worthy” by the people is meant 
to be the formal acceptance of their new father and teacher 
and the testimony of the people to the action of the Spirit. It 
is meant to be &e acclamation by which the faithful of the 
local church proclaim they have received their shepherd.” 

Thirdly, it is noteworthy that in formal meetings of bishops 
in synod or general council, the right to participate in decision- 
mal^g is normally accorded only to those bishops who head 
a diocese. This practice is meant clearly to affirm the intimate 

^^Ignatius, Epistle to the Ephesians, 4:1. 

i®See canons 15 of Nicaea I, 6 of Chalcedon, 14 and 36 of the Apostles, 
and 21 and 22 of Antioch. 

^®See canon 36 of Antioch. 
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relationship between the bishop and the people of his diocese. 
“In the early Church,” writes Bishop Kallistos Ware, “it was as 
eucharistic presidents that diocesan bishops were present at 
Church councils. They proclaimed the faith with authority in 
their synodical decrees, not by virtue of some private and per¬ 
sonal gift of infallibility but because each bore witness to the 
traditional faith of the community over which he presided.”®® 
The significance of this point can not be overestimated. The 
practice of permitting only bishops widi sees to share in the 
decision-making process in synodical assemblies indicates that 
the bishop does not simply speak for himself; by the grace of 
God, he also speaks on behalf of the local Church which he 
leads. 

With the above in mind, a number of Orthodox theo¬ 
logians have begun to question seriously the practice of estab¬ 
lishing titular and auxiliary bishops who, by the very nature 
of their appointment, do not have direct association with a local 
Church. This practice would appear to be an anomaly of recent 
origin which has little if any support from the early patristic 
period. Under the most opportune circumstances, a bishop is 
directly related to a flock whom he serves as its shepherd in 
Christ. One is hard pressed to see how a titular or an auxiliary 
bishop can truly function as a shepherd if he is not directly 
related to a particular local Church as die true father of a 
flock. Some would argue that such a bishop is in fact author¬ 
ized to act in the name of a diocesan bishop. Such an argu¬ 
ment, however, does little justice to the traditional Orthodox 
understanding of the relationship between the Bishop and a 
particular local church. Rather than increasing the number of 
titular or auxiliary bishops, some would argue that it would be 
more consistent with authentic Orthodox ecclesiology to in¬ 
crease the number of dioceses in a particular region, thereby 
making each bishop directly related to a particular local church.®' 

Finally, the relationship between the bishop and the local 

®>Kallistos Ware, “The Exercise of Authority in the Orthodox Church," 
Ekklesia kai TheologUt III (1982), p. 954. See also Metropolitan C3irysostom 
(Konstantinidis) of Myra, “Authority in the Orthodox Oiurch,” Sobomost 
n.s. 3 (1981), pp. 197-209. 

^Kjeorges Florovsky, “Togetherness in Christ,” p. 22; John Zizioulas, 
Beinz as Communion, pp. 212-213. 
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church is affirmed m the practice by which clergr and laity of 
that local church participate in the process of the election of 
the new bishop. This was the practice of the early Church. In 
one form or another, it continues to be the practice in certain 
local and regional churches today. However, in some parts 
of the Orthodox world, the laity has little if any direct involve¬ 
ment in the selection of candidates for ordination to the epis¬ 
copacy. Some would argue that this “exclusion” of the laity 
from the process of episcopal selection was introduced to pre¬ 
vent unwarranted influences from affecting the life of the 
Church. While there may be some merit to this argument, the 
fact remains that the exclusion of the laity from participation 
in the election process runs contrary to a very important prac¬ 
tice of concUiarity. The full restoration of this practice, with 
appropriate safeguards against interference from extraneous 
sources, would do much to reaffirm the intimate relationship 
which should normally exist between the bishop and the people 
of his diocese. 

Orthodox theologians are challenged by the critical need 
to reaffirm the important place in the Church which the laity 
is meant to have. Simply put, can the Orthodox continue to 
advance the valuable features of eucharistic ecclesiology with¬ 
out, at the same time, calling for a genuine renewal of com¬ 
munity worship and church life, in which the laity are enabled 
and encouraged to take their rightful place? In many places, 
the Eucharist appears to be very much an action of the clergy 
and their “assistants,” in which the laity are but passive spec¬ 
tators. Such a situation is certainly contrary to the best expres¬ 
sion of Orthodox liturgical theology. 


Bishop and Bishops 

In the relationship among bishops, one also finds the 
principle of conciliarity and the principle (rf primacy. Accord¬ 
ing to the Orthodox understanding of the episcopacy, each 
diocesan bishop is fully a bishop. In virtue of his ordination as 
reflected in his faithfulness to the Gospel, the bishop has full 
and immediate authority to teach and to direct the faithful of 
his diocese as tiie authentic president of the local church. 
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Since all bishops share fully in the episcopacy, there is a 
fundamental equality among all diocesan bishops. A certain 
local church may be more honored because of its antiquity or 
because of the number of faithful it contains or because of the 
political importance of the city or region. Yet, no local church 
is more or less a local church than any other. Each is fully the 
Catholic and Apostolic Church gathered in a particular place. 
Regardless of the specific local church in which he presides, 
each bishop has the authority to be truly the bishop of his 
diocese. “The essential equality of all diocesan bishops, dis¬ 
regarded so long as the Church was treated as an adjunct of 
the civil government, has rightly been reemphasized by those 
modern Orfliodox theologians who view the Church in eu- 
charistic terms.”^ 

It is important, however, to affirm a corollary point. Each 
local bishop exercises his authority in solidarity with every 
other bishop of the Church. Each local bishop has the obliga¬ 
tion to care for the specific flock which has been entrusted to 
him through the grace of God. Yet, at the same time, the bishop 
has the obligation to be solicitous of the other local churches 
which are guided by his brother bishops. There is a sense that 
every local bishop personifies the catholic Church to the mem¬ 
bers of his specific local church. And, at die same time, die 
local bishop represents his local church to the catholic Church. 
The bishop may be properly understood as the focal point of 
unity in the local church. By the same token, the bishop is 
also a most valuable and visible link providing unity between 
the local church and the catholic Church. 

These facts are expressed forcefully each time a new 
bishop is ordained. In accordance with ancient custom and 
canon law, at least two bishops from other local churches are 
normally required to ordain the new bishop.® This liturgical 
practice serves as a vivid expression of the fact that the various 
local churches are united in the same faith and that their 
bishops are united in the teaching of that faith. The ordina¬ 
tion of the new bishop by bishops from other local churches 

^^Kallistos Ware, “The Exercise of Authority in the Orthodox Church,” 
p. 961. 

2»See canon 4 of Nicaea I, and canon 1 of the Apostles. 
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is an expression of the fact that the new bishop is in communion 
with the catholic Church.^ It is also a sign that the local church 
which the new bishop is called to shepherd is itself in com¬ 
munion with the catholic Church. 

The fact that a bishop is called to be the principal teacher 
of a particular local church is not in itself a guarantee that he 
can not err. As with every Christian, the bishop has the freedom 
to turn away from the guidance of the Holy Spirit. Because of 
this real possibility, historical examples of which can be noted, 
the bishop has a particular obUgation to live his life and to ex¬ 
press his teaching within the context of the ‘mind of the 
Church.’ The bishop must realize that this ultimate authority 
is loving service centered in the reality of the Risen Christ, 
expressed in the faith of the Church, and manifested in the 
bishop’s own witness of Christian life. Whenever he is called 
upon to teach as bishop, he is under the solemn obligation not 
to preach personal opinions and preferences. Rather, he is 
obliged to bear witness to the faith as professed in his local 
church which is in communion with other local churches.^ 
This means, of course, that the bishop must have a “catholic” 
understanding of the Church and her faith. By this we mean 
that he should not run the risk of identifying local customs and 
practices with the faith of the Church catholic. While he may 
certainly have an appreciation for the distinctive features of his 
local community, and for the tradition of which it is a part, 
the bishop must also have a sensitivity to the universality of the 
Church and her faith. 

The conciliar unity of the episcopacy is also manifest in 
a very tangible manner when bishops gather together in a synod, 
either regional or general. Each bishop is ultimately accountable 
for his ministry to ±e Lord. This is reflected in the accountability 
which the bishop expresses to his particular local church as well 
as to the particular synod of which he is a member. Having as 
its historical model Ae Apostolic Council of Jerusalem (Acts 
15), every council of bishops provides a valuable opportunity 
for the members of the synod to bear witness not only to their 

2^Jolm Zizioulas, Being as Communion, pp. 224-225. 

^Kallistos Ware, “Patems of Episcopacy in the Early Church and Today: 
An Orthodox View,” in Bishops: But What Kind? ed., Peter Moore, (London, 
1982), pp. 18-19. 
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own faith but also to the faith of their local church, and to 
apply that faith to specific challenges which face the regional 
church. 

The regular meeting of bishops of a particular region or 
province is a practice which is deeply reflective of the nature 
of the episcopacy. It is also forcefully expressed in the canonical 
tradition. Most probably reflecting a practice dating from the 
earliest days of the Church, the Fathers meeting at Council of 
Nicaea in the year 325 clearly directed that the bishops of 
every province must gather together twice a year, once before 
Lent and once in the autumn. This directive is repeated in the 
canons of the Ecumenical Councils of Chalcedon in 451, Con¬ 
stantinople in 680, and Nicaea in 787. This strong emphasis 
upon the necessity of regular synods of bishops is an expression 
of the conviction that there is meant to be a spirit of concdiarity 
among the bishops of particular provinces. It is expected that 
the bishops of a particular region meet together not simply in 
times of difficulty. Rather, it would appear from a reading of 
the canons that the regular meetings of bishops of a province 
are meant to reflect the conciliar aspect of the episcopacy and 
to contribute to the good order of the regional church. 

While a diocesan bishop does not derive his authority 
within his local church from another bishop or from a s 3 mod of 
bishops, every diocesan bishop must exercise his diocesan over¬ 
sight in communion with his fellow bishops of the region. There 
simply can not be an autonomous bishop, just as there can not 
be an authentic local church which is not in communion with 
the catholic Church. Each local bishop is bound to exercise his 
particular responsibilities in a manner which contributes to the 
conciliar nature of the episcopacy and to the unity of the church 
as a whole. As the bishops of a region are responsible for the 
ordination of a new bishop following his election, so also the 
bishops of a region are responsible for the removal of a bishop 
if after investigation it is demonstrated that he has betrayed the 
faith or has not exercised his oversight in a manner consistent 
with the Gospel.®* 

Whether they are of a provincial or a general nature, these 
episcopal synods are not unrelated to or separated from die life 

^See canon 36 of the Apostles, 18 of Ancyra, 17 and 18 of Antioch. 
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of the People of God. Each bishop is called to bear witness to 
the faith of his local church. From this it follows that the deci¬ 
sions taken by the bishops in synod can not be isolated from 
the experience of the People of God. This is especially the case 
with regard to doctrinal decisions affirmed at general councils. 
The doctrinal decisions of the “Ecumenical Councils,” for ex¬ 
ample, must not be viewed as the “innovations” of the bishops 
gathered in synod. Rather, these decisions are formal affirma¬ 
tions of particular aspects of the faith of the Church. The bishops 
gathered at the Council of Nicaea II in 787, for example, did 
not create the Church’s teaching on the value of the icon and 
its relationship to christology. On the contrary, the bishops ex¬ 
plicated the faith of the Church throu^out the ages at a specific 
time, in a specific manner and with regard to a specific issue.®^ 
Yet even the explication of the faith expressed at this or any 
other synod of bishops must be accepted by the royal priest¬ 
hood of believers and thereby received by the Church at large. 
Once again, we are confronted with the interplay between the 
principles of primacy and conciliarity in the life of the Church. 
The doctrinal decisions of every episcopal synod, even those 
once described as “ecumenical,” have not been received by the 
Church. We need only mention the infamous council in Ephesus 
in 449, known as the Robber’s Synod, and the iconoclastic coun¬ 
cil in Hieria in 754. The participants in both of these councils 
held that they were legitimate assemblies of bishops and that 
their decisions were to be honored. Indeed, in the case of the 
latter, the bishops clearly declared that the assembly was an 
“ecumenical council.” However, the decisions taken at both 
assemblies were ultimately repudiated by the Church. In the 
course of time, the decisions of the bishops were not received 
by the whole body of the Church acting under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Only those doctrinal affirmations of episcopal synods which 
are truly received in due course by the People of God are to 
be seen as being authentic and in harmony with the faith of 

^TKallistos Ware, ‘'The Ecumenical Councils and the Conscience of 
the Church,” Kanon: Jahrbuch der Gesellschaft fUr das Recht der Ostkirchen 
II (Vienna, 1974), pp. 223-228; Georges Florovsky, “Sobomost: The Cath¬ 
olicity of the Church” in E. L. Mascall, The Church of God: An Anglo* 
Russian Symposium (London, 1934), pp. 68-69. 
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the Church. This is the conviction which stands behind the 
often cited statement of the Eastern Patriarchs in response to Pope 
Pius DC in 1848. The Patriarchs declared: “Among us neither 
Patriarchs nor Councils could ever introduce new teachings, 
for the defender of religion is the very body of the Church, 
that is, the people itself, which desires that its religion should 
be unchanged from age to age, identical with that of the 
fathers.”^® This statement is not designed to diminish the legit¬ 
imate authority of the episcopacy but rather to place it within 
its proper context. 


Episcopal Primacies 

The essential equality of all diocesan bishops does not 
preclude the fact that certain bishops have a primacy of honor 
in the context of particular regional associations of bishc^s. 
Within the contemporary Orthodox Church, three types of 
episcopal primacy may be distinguished.®® The first is the re¬ 
gional primacy of a Metropolitan-Archbishop. He presides with¬ 
in the synod of bishops of a particular geographic region which 
is generally termed a province. The second is the primacy of 
the primate of an autocephalous or autonomous Church. He is 
the president of a synod which includes either all or a rep¬ 
resentative number of the bishops of the particular autocephalous 
or autonomous Church. This bishop may bear the title of arch¬ 
bishop, metropolitan, catholicos, or patriarch. The third is the 
unique and distinctive primacy of the Archbishop of Constan¬ 
tinople, who is also recognized as the Ecumenical Patriarch. He 
presides among the bishops of the Patriarchate of Constantinople. 
Moreover, when all the primates and other bishops of the au¬ 
tonomous Churches meet together, it is the Patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople who presides.®® 

^See I. N. Karmiris, Ta Dogmatika kai Symbolika Mnemeia tis 
Orthodoxou Katholikis Ekklisias, II (Athens, 1953), p. 920. English text 
cited in Kallistos Ware, ‘The Exercise of Authority...p. 950. 

28Kallistos Ware, **Tht Exercise of Authority...,” p. 38. See also the 
discussion in J. Meyendorff (ed,). The Primacy of Peter (New York: SVS 
Press, 1992). 

^^’Metropolitan Maximos of Sardis, The Ecumenical Patriarchate in the 
Orthodox Church (Thessaloniki, 1976), p. 323. 
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The fundamental relationship between the bishops and a 
primatial bishop of a province is expressed especially in Apos¬ 
tolic Canon 34, This text dates from at least the fourth century 
and reflects the organizational life of the Church at that time. 
While recognizing this clear limitation, contemporary Orthodox 
theologians have come to see in the text a valuable expression 
of both the principle of primacy and the principle of conciliarity 
as they relate especially to the episcopacy. The text states: 

The bishops of each nation must recognize him who 
is first among them and must regard him as head, 
and do nothing exceptional without his consent; each 
bishop is to do only such things as concern his diocese 
and the areas dependent upon it. But neither is the 
first bishop to do anything without the consent of all. 

For in this way there will be concord, and God will be 
glorified through the Lord in the Spirit: the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Spirit.®^ 

A number of brief observations based upon this canon 
may be made. First, the canon clearly affirms the legitimate 
authority of the local bishop within Ms diocese. As we have 
already noted, each bishop has a particular responsibility for 
his diocese. No other bishop is permitted to exercise authority 
in that diocese without the authorization of the diocesan bishop. 
Yet, at the same time, the text reminds us of the relationsMp 
of each local bishop to the other bishops of a particular area. 
Although each bishop is responsible for his diocese, each bishop 
is meant to exercise his ministry in communion with the other 
bishops of the region. According to this perspective, it is in¬ 
conceivable that a legitimate diocesan bishop not be in com¬ 
munion with the other bishops of the region. 

Second, the canon affirms the importance of the primatial 
bishop witMn a particular area. It assumes that within a par¬ 
ticular region, which includes a number of dioceses, there is a 
presiding bishop who serves as president of the episcopal as- 

A. Rallis and M. Potlis, Syntagma ton Theion kai leron Kanonon 
//, (Athens, 1852), p. 45. English text in Kallistos Ware, '*Thc Exercise of 
Authority...p. 962. 
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semblies. Yet it would appear that this primacy does not alter 
the legitimate authority of the local bishop within his own 
diocese. While the primate is primus inter pares, the relation¬ 
ship among the bishops is one of interdependence. In matters 
which go beyond the jurisdiction of a local bishop, there is 
need for a conciliar resolution. In such matters, the primate 
can not properly act apart from the other bishops. And like¬ 
wise, the bishops can not act apart from the primate. 

Finally, the canon views the proper relationship among 
the bishops to be reflective of the relationship among the Per¬ 
sons of the Trinity. Here we are reminded of the fact that human 
life, and thereby the life of the Church, is meant to reflect the 
reality of the Holy Trinity. The interplay between the principles 
of conciliarity and primacy with regard to the ministry of the 
bishops should not only contribute to the well-being of the 
Church but should also bring glory to God.®® 

Apostolic Canon 34 and a number of related canons 
recognize that the provincial metropolitan has certain privileges 
which express in very practical ways his primacy in the regional 
association of local churches. These privileges include the right 
to preside at meetings of the regional bishops, the right to 
confirm the election of new bishops in the province, and the 
right to preside at their ordination. The canons clearly bear 
witness to the fact that the metropolitan-primate is called to 
exercise a primacy within a particular province. The privileges 
of this primacy do not diminish the spirit of genuine conciliarity 
among the bishops of a region. On the contrary, the privileges 
of the primacy seem to indicate that the metropolitan has a 
special responsibility for strengthening the bonds of unity within 
the regional church. And, by the same token, it would appear 
that the metr<^olitan is accountable for preserving the integrity 
of the regional church. “Correctly interpreted in Christian terms, 
primacy implies, not the possession of greater power, not a 
superior ability to coerce and subjugate, but the opportunity 
and responsibility for a wider sphere of service.”®* 

^Metropolitan Panteleimon Rodopoulos, “Ecclesiastical Review of the 
34th Apostolic Canon” Kanon IV (1980), pp. 92-99. 

®®Kallistos Ware, “The Exercise of Authority.. ”, p. 960. See canons 
4 and 6 of Nicaea I, canon 8 of Ephesus, canon 28 of Chalcedon, canon 9 
of Antioch, and canon 13 of Carthage. With regard to these canons, I have 
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Clearly, the 34th Apostolic canon alone may not provide 
the solution for difficult questions which could arise regarding 
the complex relationship among bishops. Yet this canon, as 
well as canons of a similar nature, do provide Orthodox theo¬ 
logians with some valuable pointers as they study the issues 
associated with the so-called “Diaspora,” with Autocephaly, 
with Autonomy, and with the Diptychs.®* 

In the discussion regarding primacy, it should be remem¬ 
bered that the essential authority of any bishop, regardless of 
his particular title and regardless of the particular see in which 
he presides, is rooted in the fact that he is the bishop of a par¬ 
ticular local church. It is the diocese as headed by its bishop 
which is the local church. While particular local churches may 
be associated in a particular region or country, the fundamenttd 
integrity of each of the associating local churches must be af¬ 
firmed. The designation “local church” can not be properly 
applied either to a provincial association of particular locid 
churches or to an association of local churches which are as¬ 
sociated with a particular “Autocephalous Church.”®* 


The Archbishop of Constantinople and Ecumenical Patriarch 

Among the bishops of the Orthodox Church, the Arch¬ 
bishop of Constantinople, generally known as the Ecumenical 
Patriarch, enjoys distinct and unique “privileges of honor” 
which date back to the fourth century and which are expressed 
in canon 3 of the Council of Constantinople (381). As can 
be seen from canon 6 of the Council of Nicaea (325), the 
Church recognized the “ancient custom” by which the bishops 

benefited greatly from the unpublished paper “Rights and Obligations of 
Metropolitans,” by Lewis Patsavos. 

^For valuable discussions on the canonical tradition regarding auto* 
cephaly, see Lewis J. Patsavos, “Unity and Autocephaly Reality or Illusion,” 
in Anatipon apo to Timitikon Afieroma eis ton Mitropolitin Kitrous Barnaban^ 
(Athens, 1980); John Erickson, “Autocephaly in Orthodox Canonical Lit¬ 
erature to the Thirteenth Ontury,” St Vladimifs Theological Quarterly 
15:1-2 (1971), pp. 28-41; reprinted and expanded as “The ‘Autocephalous 
Church,’” in The Challenge of Our Past (New York: SVS Press, 1991), 
91-114. 

^^John Zizioulas, Being as Communion^ p. 253. 
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of certain local churches were given a regional primacy. At 
the Second Ecumenical Council, the Church bestowed upon 
the bishop of Constantinople a primacy which established a 
parallel between the position of the bishop of Old Rome and 
the bishop of New Rome. While recognizing that the bishop 
of New Rome ranked after the bishop of Old Rome, the Council 
did not, however, clearly define the privileges of honor which 
were granted to the bishop of Constantinople. Moreover, the 
precise relationship between the two bishops was not clearly 
delineated. It was only at the Council of Chalcedon in 451 that 
the privileges of the bishop of Constantinople received some 
formal elaboration, in canons 9, 17, and 28.®* 

The contemporary challenge which Orthodox theologians 
face is to articulate clearly the exact meaning of this primacy 
within the context of eucharistic-trinitarian ecclesiology and 
free from the political influences and political models of author¬ 
ity which have affected the administration of the Church in 
a negative manner at various times and in various ways. 

The Patriarch of Constantinople, in conjunction with the 
Holy Synod of the Patriarchate, has exercised in recent years 
its primatial ministry in a number of very important ways which 
reflect the canonical tradition and are in full accord with it. 
Firstly and most importantly, this ministry has been expressed 
in the promotion of Orthodox unity and cooperation. Although 
the Ecumenical Patriarch is recognized as the first bishop of 
the Church, he does not claim to have any jurisdiction over 
and above any other local bishop. However, in virtue of the 
fact that the Patriarch is recognized as the first bishop of the 
Church, he has the special responsibility for advocating greater 
unity among the various Churches and for taking the initiative 
in proposing common issues and concerns which must be 
addressed by the entire Church. “Disunity on a world scale,” 

^For an outstanding and comprehensive study of the position of the 
Patriarchate of Constantuu^le, see Metropolitan Maximos of Sardis, The 
Ecumenical Patriarchate in the Orthodox Church (Thessaloniki, 1976). Note 
especially the bibliography on pages 329-337. While closely rdated to our 
study, the significance of the primacy of the bishop of Old Rome is beyond 
the scope of this paper. For some introductary Orthodox perspectives, see 
Jcdin Meyendorff et. al., The Primacy of Peter, and Kallistos Timothy Ware, 
“Primacy, Collegiality, and the People of God” in Orthodoxy; Life and 
Freedom, ed., A. J. Philippou (Oxford, 1973). 
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Fr. John Meyendorff declared, “is one of the most obvious 
weaknesses of the Orthodox Church today and, therefore, the 
nature and practice of leadership by Constantinople, as a 
center of unity, is a crucial element in all Pan-Orthodox en¬ 
deavors,”” 

From the early decades of this century, the Patriarchate 
of Constantinople has championed the cause of conciliarity 
among the various sister Churches, often in the face of very 
difficult circumstances. The four Pan-Orthodox Conferences 
(1961, 1962, 1964, 1968) and the various informal and formal 
meetings preparing for the coming Great and Holy Council are 
significant expressions of the conciliarity which has been nur¬ 
tured by the Patriarchate of Constantinople. 

Undoubtedly, the meeting of Orthodox Primates in Con¬ 
stantinople on March 12-15, 1992, under the leadership of 
Ecumenical Patriarch Bartholomew, was an event of great 
significance. It was the first time in recent history that so many 
leaders of Orthodox Churches gathered together to discuss 
common issues facing the Church today. In the wake of mas¬ 
sive political changes in Eastern Europe, the meeting was an 
historic expression at the highest level of the renewed conciliar 
spirit which has been developing in recent decades.” 

Secondly, the Patriarch of Constantinople has expressed 
the ministry of first bishop through the hearing of appeals from 
other local churches, Constantinople’s role in hearing such ap¬ 
peals dates back at least to the fifth century and is attested to 
in canons 9 and 17 of the Council of Chalcedon. Throughout 
the centuries, Constantinople has been called upon to serve as 
a guide and thoughtful arbitrator in disputes involving other 
local churches.” 

Thirdly, in recent times the Patriarch of Constantinople 
has expressed the ministry of the first bishop by coordinating 
the participation of the Orthodox Churches in the contemporary 

*^John Meyendorff, “The CouncS of 381 and Uie Primacy of Con¬ 
stantinople,” in Le lie Concile Oecuminique: Signification et Actuality pour 
le Monde Chritien d'Aujourtfhui (Chambfey, 1982), p. 410. 

s*Thonjas FitzGerald, “Orthodox Primates I»ue ^lecial Message,” 
Ecumenical Trends 21:4 (1992), pp. 49, 55-60. 

®®See Alexander Schmemann, “The Idea of Primacy in Orthodox Ec- 
clesiology,” St. Vladimir's Theological Quarterly 4:2-3 (1960), pp. 49-75. 
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ecumenical movement. Throu^ a series of encyclicals dating 
back to 1902, Constantinople has sought to encourage and to 
coordinate the participation of the various Orthodox Churches 
in the ecumenical movement. Under the leadership of Con¬ 
stantinople bilateral dialogues have been established between 
the Orthodox Churches and the Oriental Orthodox Churches, 
the Church of Rome, the Andean Communion and the Lutheran 
World Federation. Within these dialogues, as well as within 
the Faith and Order Commission of the World Council of 
Churches, the Patriarchate of Constantinople has exercised a 
valuable ministry of coordination and direction for the Ortho¬ 
dox representatives.^ 

Finally, the Patriarch of Constantinople has special re¬ 
sponsibility for guiding the organization of new local Churches 
in those areas which are beyond the boundaries of the other 
autocephalous Churches. This responsibility is rooted in canon 
28 of Chalcedon as well as in the subsequent practices of the 
Church. The development of new Churches especially in the 
areas of the Americas, Western Europe, and Australia, is a 
complex one which is unique in the entire bbtory of Orthodoxy. 
Given the various historical factors associated with these de¬ 
velopments, the Patriarchate was not always in a position to 
provide in the past the necessary oversi^t for the new emerg¬ 
ing Churches. It is now clear, however, that the Patriarchate, 
in conjunction with the other Autocephalous Churches and 
with the developing, regional associations of local Churches, 
must boldly act to establish proper order and to permit the 
proper development of the new regional Churches in accordance 
with the best of the canonical tradition. 

The irregularities in organization which characterize Or¬ 
thodoxy in America, for example, contribute very little to the 
mission and witness of the faith in this part of the world. The 
existence of parallel and overlapping jurisdictions, the absence 
of genuine unity among all the bishops who meet regularly, 
and the absence of a primate who is recognized by all are 
factors which ultimately contribute to a diminution of the Gos¬ 
pel of the Lord, who calls His Church to a unity of faith and 

■*®Thomas FitzGerald, “The Patriarchal Bncyclicals on Christian Unity,” 
Greek Orthodox Theological Review 22:3 (1977), pp. 299-318. 
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order so that the world may believe (John 17:21). 

The Pre-Conciliar Commission began to address the topic 
of the “Orthodox Diaspora” at its meeting of November 10-17, 
1990, in Chambesy, Switzerland. The representatives of the 
Churches met under the leadership of the Metropolitan of Chal- 
cedon, who is now Ecumenical Patriarch Bartholomew**. In 
the first part of their statement, the representatives affirmed 
that “every Orthodox Church is unanimous that the problem 
of the Orthodox Diaspora be resolved as quickly as possible 
and that it be organized in a way that is in accordance with 
Orthodox ecclesiological tradition and the canonical practice 
of the Orthodox Church.”*® The study of the so-called “Ortho¬ 
dox Diaspora” will continue at the next meeting of the Com¬ 
mission. This meeting has been delayed primarily because of 
the monumental developments which have affected the Churches 
in Eastern Europe. 

In calling for a canonical resolution to the challenge of 
the “Orthodox Diaspora” the Patriarchate of Constantinople 
has sought to exercise its primacy as a ministry of service for 
the entire Orthodox Church. In this way Constantinople has 
exercised a “primacy of honor” without diminishing the need 
for authentic conciliarity in relationships among the autocepha¬ 
lous Churches. The primacy accorded by the Church to the 
Patriarch of Constantinople is designed not to subvert con- 
ciliarity but to enhance it. In active dialogue with the other 
sister Churches, Constantinople has a special responsibility and 
a special challenge to be concerned about the unity and witness 
of the Orthodox Church throughout the world.** 


4iThomas FitzGerald, “Commission Discusses ‘Diaspora*,** OTSA Bulletin^ 
Series 11:3 (1991), p. 2. 

^nter-Orthodox Preparatory Commission, “Orthodox Diaspora: Adopted 
Text (Part I),’* OTSA Bulletin, Series n:3 (1991), p. 3. 

^See Metropolitan Chrysostomos Konstantinidis, “Le Patriarcat Oecu- 
m6nique dans la C ommunio n des Eglises Locales,** in Eglise Locale et Egllse 
Universelle, (Chamb&y, 1981) pp. 199-218; Metropolitan Panteleimon Ro- 
dopoulos, “Primacy of Honor and Jurisdiction,*’ in Le He Concile Oecu- 
minique: Signification et Actualiti pour le Monde Chritien d’Aujounthui 
(Chamb6sy, 1982), pp. 375-383. 
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Conclusions 

Important developments have been taking place over the 
past century and a half with regard to the structural organiza¬ 
tion of the Orthodox Church throughout the world. These de¬ 
velopments have reflected the profound understanding of the 
conciliar nature of the Church. At the same time, they have 
challenged Orthodox theologians in recent years to reflect more 
deeply upon the principles of primacy and of conciliarity, which 
are central to the structures of the Church. At the same time, 
they have challenged Orthodox theologians in recent years to 
reflect more deeply upon the principles of primacy and of con¬ 
ciliarity, which are central to the structures of the Church. The 
contemporary emphasis upon eucharistic-trinitarian ecclesiology 
expressed in the writings of so many contemporary Orthodox 
theologians, has provided a very vJiluable basis for renewed 
study of the organizational principles of the Church. In addi¬ 
tion, issues relative to the ordained ministry in general and the 
episcopacy in particular have also challenged Orthodox theo¬ 
logians to examine the relationship between the principle of 
conciliarity and the principle of primacy. 

We have sought to show in this article that diese two prin¬ 
ciples are not mutually exclusive. Rather, the principle of con¬ 
ciliarity and the principle of primacy are closely interrelated 
at every level of the organizational life of the Orthodox Church. 
Indeed, their relationship becomes clearer within the context 
of a eucharistic-trinitarian ecclesiology which emphasizes the 
significance of the local Church and the centrality of the 
Eucharist. 
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St. Ephrem, Madrase On Faith, 81-85 
Hymns on the Pearl, I-V 


Edward G. Mathews, Jr. 


For many readers of this journal, St. Ephrem will need little 
introduction. The renown of the Syrian deacon was such that al¬ 
ready in the fourth century he was known as the “Harp of the Holy 
Spirit.”^ The Church historian Sozomen witnesses that even before 
his death Ephrem’s works were already being translated into Greek.® 
Many of his works, particularly his biblical commentaries, were 
very soon translated into Armenian. From the Greek versions trans¬ 
lations were also made into all the major languages of the early 
Christian world: Latin, Arabic, Coptic, Ethiopic, Slavonic, Georgian 
and Syro-Palestinian.® It was very likely that it was Ephrem’s poetic 
style that influenced the development of the Byzantine kontakion.^ 
llie writings of Ephrem remained so popular that for the medieval 
Russian Church they, along with those of John Chrysostom, com¬ 
prised the entire patristic tradition.^ On the other hand, it is only 

^See Y. Azema (ed,), Thiodoret de Cyr, Correspondance III (Sources 
Chr^tiennes HI; Paris, 1965), 190. 

^zomen. Ecclesiastical History, 111.16. 

^These Greek works have few counterparts with either the Syriac or 
the Armenian texts, and are generally considered to be spurious. For an over¬ 
view, see especially E. Beck, D. Hemmerdinger-Iliadou, D. and J. Kirchmeyer, 
“Ephrem le Syrien,” Dictionnaire de Spirituality 4 (1960), 788-822. 

Grosdidier de Matons, Romanos le Milode (Paris, 1977), maintains 
that the Byzantine kontakion developed quite apart from any Syriac in¬ 
fluence. More recent scholarship has not concurred, however, with this posi¬ 
tion. See, for example, A. de Halleux, “Hell6nisme et syrianit6 de Romanos 
le M61ode,” Revue d'Histoire EcclSsiastique 73 (1978); W. Petersen, “De¬ 
pendence of Romanos the Melodist upon the Syriac Ephrem,” Vigiliae 
Christianae 39 (1985), 171-187; and S. Brock, “Syriac and Greek Hym- 
nography: Problems of Origin,” Studia Patristica XVI (Berlin, 1985), 77-81. 

^G. Fedotov, The Russian Religious Mind I (Harvard, 1946), 46. See 
also I. Ogren, The Paraeneses of Ephrem the Syrian: History of the Slavonic 
Translation (Uppsala, 1989) [in Russian]. 
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in the past several decades that the writings of Ephrem have once 
again become influential in scholarly and theological circles, this 
time among western scholars whose traditions and categories of 
thought differ most from Ephrem’s characteristically Semitic spir¬ 
ituality. Such is the powerful attraction of Ephrem’s unique sym¬ 
bolic vision and typological expression that it has prompted this 
renewed and compelling interest even in the West. 

Despite his great renown, details of Ephrem’s life cannot be 
recovered with any certainty. Several documents, both biographical 
and autobiographical, purport to give us details of the life of this 
pillar of the Syrian churches, but these documents, mostly of Greek 
provenance and/or inspiration, are late and are full of legendary 
materials and common hagiographical topoi. The details of Ephrem’s 
life that can be accepted with any confidence are meager at best. 
He was bom in Nisibis to Christian parents—pace the S 3 niac Vita— 
in the first decade of the fourth century. Scholarly consensus sets his 
birthdate at 306. Ephrem served as deacon to a number of the first 
Nisibene bishops, including the famous Jacob who was one of the 
signatories at the Council of Nicaea. In 363, Nisibis was ceded to 
Persia by the Emperor Jovian after the disastrous defeat and death 
of the apostate Emperor Julian. Forced to leave, Ephrem travelled 
west into Roman territory and resettled in Edessa. He spent less 
than ten years of his life there, yet, because he seems to have ac- 
complisihed the greater part of his writing during this period, later 
tradition remembers him as being an Edessan. In Edessa, Ephrem 
seems also to have been involved in some teaching capacity in the 
Christian school there and to have been actively engaged in debate 
with a number of heretical groups, among whom the followers of 
Bardaisan, Marcion and Mani figure most prominently in his writ¬ 
ings. Ephrem’s death in 373 came shortly after he directed a massive 
relief effort in Edessa during a severe famine which caused the 
loss of many lives.^ 

Ephrem was a prolific writer; Sozomen numbered his writings 

ojlus event is recounted in Palladhis, Sozomen and the Syriac Vita. 
More detailed information of the Vita tradition of Ephrem, with anal)^ of 
the sources, can be found in B. Outtier, “Saint Ephrem d’aprds ses biogra¬ 
phies et ses oeuvres,” Parole de I’Orient 4 (1973), 20-21; Edward G. 
Mathews, Jr., “The Vita Tradition of ^hran the S^an, the Deacon of 
Edessa,” Diakonia 22 (1988-1989), 15-42; and S. Brock, St. Ephrem the 
Syrian, Hymns on Paradise (Crestwood, 19M), 8-25. The three recensions of 
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at 3,000,000 verses^ These verses, for which Ephrem was most 
famous, were of two types: madraSe^ or hymns, and mimriy or 
metrical homilies.® The madraSi^ which survive in a niunber of 
collections assembled by later compilers,® utilize more than 50 
different syllable patterns and make up the greatest portion of 
Ephrem's genuine Syriac works. In the manuscripts they are given 
such headings as On Faith^ On Fasting^ Against Heresies^ On 
Virginity^ On the Nativity^ On the Churchy On Paradise^ Against 
Julian^ On NisibiSy On Holy Weeky and On the Paschal Feast}^ 
Of the mimrSy compositions of imvarying iso-syllabic lines, very 
few of the many attributed to Ephrem can be held to be undoubtedly 
authentic.^^ 

In addition to his many poetic works, Ephrem also composed 
a significant number of prose works. Ephrem was held in great 
esteem in Syriac, Greek and Armenian traditions for his biblical 
commentaries, written on nearly every book of the Bible. While 
his Commentary on Genesis is the only conunentary to have been 
preserved in its entirety in Syriac, most of these commentaries sur¬ 
vive in Armenian translation, with fragments surviving in later 

the Syriac Vita are edited and translated in J. P. Amar, The Syriac 
Tradition of Ephrem the Syrian (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Catholic 
University of America, DC, 1988). 

^Sozomen, Ecclesiastical History, in. 16. 

®E. Beck, “Ephrams des Syrers Hymnik,” in H. Becker and R. Kaczynski 
(eds.), Liturgie und Dichtung (St. Ottilien, 1983), 1.345-379. 

®See A. de Halleux, “Une cl6 pour les hymnes d’Ephrem dans le 
ms. Sinai syr. 10,*’ Le Museon 85 (1972), 171-199; idem,, “La transmission 
des Hymnes d’Ephrem d’apr^ le ms. Sinai syr. 10,” Orientalia Christiana 
Analecta 197 (1974), 21-63. 

^^The genuine Syriac works, edited by Dom Edmund Beck, are all found 
in the series Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium, A convenient 
listing can be found in S. Brock, St, Ephrem the Syrian, Hymns on Paradise, 
231-233. New English translations of the hymns On the Nativity, the Hymns 
on Virginity and the Hymns against Julian, have now appeared, with in¬ 
troduction and notes, in K. McVey, Ephrem the Syrian, Hymns (Classics of 
Western Spirituality; New York, 1989). Ephrem’s Hymns on Paradise, per¬ 
haps Ephrem’s most beautiful hymns, have now b^n translated in S. P* 
Brock, St. Ephrem the Syrian: Hymns on Paradise, A short selection of 
hymns can be found in S. P. Brock, The Harp of the Spirit (Studies Sup¬ 
plementary to Sobornost no. 4; Fellowship of St. Alban and St. Sergius, 
1983). 

^^See Beck’s remarks in the translation volumes Sermones (vols. 306, 
312, 321, 335), and also the warnings of S. P. Brock, “A Syriac Verse 
Homily on Elijah and the Widow of Sarepta,” Le Museon 102 (1989), 93, 98. 
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Syriac commentaries and catenae^ Of his famous Commentary on 
the Diatessaron nearly all of the Syriac version has been recovered, 
while a complete Annenian version does survive. Two composi¬ 
tions, the Homily on Our Lord and the Letter to Publius^ are 
categorized as Kunstprosa: rhetorical or artistic prose works.^^ 
More than the sheer quantity of his writings, Ephrem was 
celebrated throughout the early Christian world for the sublime 
beauty and the divinely inspired teaching foimd in his compositions. 
One of several apophthegmata that was told of Ephrem gives some 
indication of the honor in which he was held: 

When the holy Mar Ephrem was a child he had a dream 
or vision which he related to people and which he also 
wrote about in his Testament: A vine sprouted on his 
tongue and grew, and every creature under heaven was 
sated by it. It bore abundant clusters, and even the birds 
of the sky came and ate of its fruit. The more they ate, 
the more its clusters increased.^® 

The collection of Hymns on Faith, of which the Hymns on 
the Pearl comprise a small subset, were very possibly the last works 
that Ephrem ever composed. While many of his writings attack the 
teachings of Bardaisan, Marcion and Mani, these hymns are di¬ 
rected against the Arian movement incipient in Edessa during the 
second half of the fourth century.^® These madraSi, as the name 
suggests, are didactic more than polemic hymns,^^ vehicles by means 

partial listing of these fragments can be found in 1. Ortiz de 
Urbina, Patrologia Syriaca (Rome, 1965), 61-64. 

i^An English translation of this entire work by the present translator is 
nearly completed and will appear in the series Fathers of the Church. 

i^English translations of these two works together with the Commen¬ 
taries On Genesis and On Exodus will appear in J. P. Amar and Edward 
G. Mathews, Jr., Ephrem the Syrian Prose Works (Fathers of the Church; 
Washington), in press. 

15J. p. Amar, The Syriac Vita Tradition, 101 (text), 237 (trans.) and 
discussion, pp. 7-10. In later literature, George Syncellus refers to Ephrem 
as *‘that tongue which pours forth like the ocean.** See A. Mosshammer 
(ed.), George Syncellus, Ecloga Chronographia (Leipzig, 1984), 15. 

^^The Sermons on Faith are also directed against the Arians, but these 
seem to antedate the Hymns, and may possibly stem from Ephrem’s period 
in Nisibis. 

i^n both Hebrew and Arabic, the cognate terms, midrdU and madrasa. 
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of which Ephrem puts forth the truths of the faith. In Greek circles 
the polemic against the Arians tended to center on die nature of 
the Son, e.g., the homoousios vs. homoiousios argument. In nearly 
every one of these hymns Ephrem insists on the eternal begetting 
of the Divine Son, yet even this issue is a manifestation of an even 
more fundamental problem: the very method that the Arians employ 
in their theology. Their rationalistic approach toward imderstand- 
ing God, which Ephrem elsewhere refers to as the “poison of the 
Greeks,is absolutely lethal to the proper worship of the True God. 

It is in this context that we must understand Ephrem’s usage 
of such terms as those which are formed from the roots bsd, ‘qb, 
b'd and drS. In the translation below, we have translated these 
terms with English forms of “investigate,” “search, scrutinize,” 
“inquire,” and “pry,” respectively, but the precise meaning of each 
of these words often overlaps with the others. While to a Westerner 
such words as “inquire” or “investigate” might suggest proper 
scientific activity, to Ephrem they represent human reason prying 
into questions that are far beyond it, an activity absolutely abhorrent 
and antithetical to the Christian faith. Ephrem makes use of the 
standard argument that the Creator is necessarily greater and more 
complex than the thing created. Therefore, for the creature to try 
to understand the Creator presumes the creature is actually greater 
than the Creator—for Ephrem, a patent absurdity. Ephrem asks the 
Arians how they are to comprehend their Creator or the genera¬ 
tion of His Son when they cannot even understand their own soul, 
their own generation, or even how they can know things.^ 

It is thus that the challenge posed by Arian speculation on 
the Godhead and the generation of His Son caused Ephrem to in¬ 
sist even more vigorously on the absolute incomprehensibility of 
God, who is Creator, eternal and spirit.®* No creature, subject to 

respectively, both refer to learning or the place of learning. The reliability 
of the tradition, first found in Sozomen, Ecclesiastical History, in.16, that 
Ephrem composed his hymns as "an antidote to the hymns of Bardaisan,” 
has been questioned by modem scholars. 

^^Hymns on Faith, n.24. Hymns on Fmth, LXXXVII.4: “That cursed 
disputation, hidden decay, is from the Greeks.” In Hymns on Faith, n.24, 
Ephrem cries out, “Blessed is die one who has not tasted of the poison of 
Greek wisdom.” 

i»See, especially. Hymns on Faith, I. 

sepor Ephrem and the Arians, see E. Beck, Die Theologie des HI. 
Ephraem in seinen Hymnen Ueber den Glauben (Rmue, 1949); and P. 
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time and corporeality, can know anything of God in Himself. For 
a creature to presume to know that which is beyond the limited 
capacity of its nature to know is not only futile tot blasphemous. 
The Divine Nature is completely incomprehensible to the human 
mind and should not be “investigated.” Those who engage in such 
intellectual “prying” or “investigating” show that they have “ceased 
to believe,” that they have “renounced their faith and annulled 
their baptism.”*^ Ephrem further says that these “priers” and “in¬ 
vestigators” have succeeded the idolaters as the latest offensive of 
Satan.^ He also accuses them of blindness, presumption, mental 
inflexibility, literalism and an inability to distinguish levels of dis¬ 
course. Their rational scrutiny and argument can lead to nothing 
tot disputes and quarrels, forcing great breaches of charity and 
bringing divisimi into the body of Christ.®* 

Ephrem is insistent on the absolute transcendence of God; 
there is an unbridgeable gap between Creator and creature. It is only 
through the means that God has chosen to reveal Himself that He 
can be known. Only what God Himself has chosen to reveal to 
humanity (Syr., galyatS) can now be an object of consideration 
by the human intellect—although still not to be defined, for these 
revelations too are only partial. On the other hand, those things 
that God has not revealed but has kept hidden (Syr., kasydtS), 
most particularly those things pertaining to His own nature, to the 
generation of the Son, and to the Holy Spirit, cannot be subjected 
to any human intellectual scrutiny or system.®^ To the thou^t of 
Ephrem any theology which “constitutes itself into a system is 
always dangerous. It imprisons in the enclosed sphere of tiiought 
the reality to which it must open thought.”*® For him, the only 

Bruns, “Arius helleni2ans?—Ephrto der Syrer und die neoaranischen 
Kontroversen seiner Zeit,” Zeitschrift fUr Kirchengeschichte 101 (1990/ 
1991), 21-57. 

‘>See, for example, Hymns on Faith, DC. 10, XX1IL2. 

aaSee Hymns on Virginity, XnL9, XIV.2-3. 

2*See, especially his Hymns on Faith and Prose Refutations, passim, 
and discussion of A. de Halleux, “Mar Ephrem Thdologien.” 

^Hymns on Faith, XLIV.7: “If God had not wished to reveal Himself 
to us there would have been nothing in creation that would be able to 
say anything at all about Him.” See also XIX.7 and LI.2-3, and O. Noujaim, 
“Anthropologie et Economic de saint chez S. Ephrem: antour des notions de 
ghalySt^ kasyati, et kasyt,” Parole de VOrient 9 (1979/1980), 313-325. 

“This phrase is borrowed from V. Lossky, Orthodox Theology; An 
Introduction (Crestwood, NY, 1978), 15. 
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proper attitude before God is one that manifests itself entirely in 
reverence and praise. 

God Himself, in His great goodness and love for humanity in 
all its weakness, chose to cross that ontological chasm which 
separates Him from His creation in order to reveal something of 
Himself; He left His silence, as it were, to speak to humanity. 
Ephrem speaks of these means by which God chose to reveal Him¬ 
self as “changes” (Syr., Suhlaphi).^ Ephrem is very careful to 
emphasize that none of these “changes” diat God takes on nor the 
names by which He accepts to manifest Himself affects His essen¬ 
tial nature in any way. These “changes” serve rather to dim the 
Divine Brightness for the sake of humanity; God Himself loses 
absolutely nothing of His nature or His majesty. The greatest 
“change” to God was, of course. His taking on human flesh (Syr., 
I’bes basrd).^ This is the central mystery of the faith and the 
pinnacle of God’s revelation to humanity. Ephrem often marvels 
at the aw^ome paradox of God having condescended to take on 
human flesh.^ 

Whereas the Arians attempt to put definitions on the Divinity, 
the entire aim of Ephrem’s poetry is not to explain the system of 
the universe nor to impose his own ideas of the Christian message 
on odiets, but rather to give birth in God’s creatures to that true 
worship of the Creator of all, to instill a desire to live the mystery 
of God’s love toward humanity. In order best to convey this proper 
attitude of worship Ephrem chose poetry as the least imperfect 
medium. Indeed, it was as a theological poet that Ephrem saw his 
true vocation.^^ Ephrem’s method of theology, usually labelled 
symbolic theology, is an intricately woven pastiche of parallelism, 
typology, names and symbols. At the core of Ephrem’s method 
are two concepts usually translated as types and symbols. Types 

2*See, especially. Hymns on Virginity, XXVIII.11, Hymns on Faith, V.7, 
XI.9, XXXI.5, and Hymns on Paradise, XI.6-7. 

^niie Syriac expression means literally, “to put on/clotlie oneself in 
flesh.” Ephrem develops this especially in Hymns on Faith, XXXI.4, 
XXXII,8-13; Hymns agairut the Heresies, XXX.4. See also S. P. Brock, 
“Clothing Metaphors as a Means of Tlieological Expression in Syriac 
Tradition,” in M. Schmidt (ed.), Typus, Symbol, Allegorie bei den ostlichen 
Vdtern und ihren Parallelen im Mitteialter (Eichstatt, 1981), 11-40. 

^See Hymns on the Nativity, passim. 
s<*See Hymns against Heresies, LVItlO. 
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(Syr., tupsi, Gr. typoi) and symbols (Syr., r&zi, Gr. symbola)^ 
are to be found throughout creation. In the vision of Ephrem 
these symbols are so plentiful that they can hardly be grasped for 
their multitude. In one place Ephrem himself marvels that: 

This Jesus has so multiplied His symbols 

that I have fallen into Aeir many waves.®^ 

This fundamental notion of Ephrem’s theology is centered on his 
conception of the grand harmony that exists between God and all 
His creation; because the world was created by God it is sacra¬ 
mental.®® Symbols and types point both to His existence and to 
His creative activity.®® In his Hymns on Virginity^ Ephrem marvels 
that: 


Wherever you look, God’s symbol is there; wherever you 
read, you will find His types. For Him all creatures were 
created and He stamped all his possessions with His sym¬ 
bols when He created the world.®^ 

In a passage from the Hymns on Paradise, Ephrem de¬ 
velops this same idea a bit further. The types found in Scrip¬ 
ture and the symbols found in nature all direct one to God, who is 
the source of that truth (Syr., irard) which liberates the believer 
and reproves the imbeliever. 

In his book Moses 

describes the creation of the natural world, 

^^These Greek terms serve as parallels to the Syriac terms; they are not 
exact correspondences. For these and other terms that Ephrem employs, see 
the studies referred to in n. 33, below. 

^^Hymns on Nisibis, XXXIX. 17. 

32it is not insignificant here that the Syriac word “secrets, mys¬ 
teries,” is, in Syriac ecclesiastical usage, the same word that is used for the 
sacraments and particularly the Eucharist, similar to the Greek mysteria, 

S3The best summaries of Ephrem’s theology are R. Murray, “The 
theory of symbolism in St. Ephrem’s theology,” Parole de VOrient 6/7 (1966- 
1967), 1-20; A. de Halleux, “Mar Ephrem th6ologien,” Parole de VOrient 4 
(1973), 35-54; S. P. Brock, The Luminous Eye (Rome, 1985); and T. Bou 
Mansour, La Pensie symbolique de Saint Ephrem le Syrien (Kaslik, 1988). 

^Hymns on Virginity, XX. 12. See also Hymns on Virginity, VI.8: 
“Creation gives birth to Christ in symbols, as Mary did in the flesh.” 
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so that both nature and Scripture 

might testify to their Creator: 

nature, through one’s proper observance of it, 

Scripture, through one’s reading it. 

These are the witnesses, 
spread out everywhere, 
to be found at all times. 

They are present at every moment 

rebuking the unbeliever who denies the Creator.*® 

Symbols, for Ephrem, are those things in creation that point 
to the Creator. In his genuine Syriac poetic works Ephrem makes 
use of numerous such images. Four of his favorites are the mirror, 
oil, the olive tree and the pearl. He also finds fruitful sources of 
contemplation in medicines, clothings, and even in yogurt cultures 
prepared by a housewife. Each symbol offers its own unique in¬ 
sight into God and our proper attitude toward Him.*® Types, on 
the other hand, are those persons or events found in the Old 
Testament that prefigure the Christ of the New Testament Ephrem 
takes for granted the dynamic convergence of the Old and New 
Testaments.®^ The bond that unites these two Testaments is so in¬ 
timate that there is virtually no incident or detail in one which does 
not have its typological parallel in the other. For this reason, while 
the Bible stands as part of this world and its history, it is at the 
same time the interpreter of the world’s history. 

Types and symbols operate for Ephrem on two distinct planes: 
horizontally, between the Old and New Testaments, and vertically, 
between this world and Paradise.®* Together, nature and the two 
Testaments constitute three harps on which God, the Divine Mu¬ 
sician, plays for humanity.*® These types and Symbols are an in¬ 
vitation to the one who perceives them to participate in the divine 
life offered to all; they neither comprise a complete logical system 

^Hymns on Paradise, V.2. 

**See S. P. Brock, The Luminous Eye, 37-91. 

a general overview of typology, see J. Dani^lou, Sacramentum 
Futuri (Paris, 1950). For typology in Ephrem, see L. Leloir, Doctrines et 
methodes de S. Ephrem (CSCO 220; Louvain, 1961), esp., 40-52; and idem., 
"Symbolisme et parallelisme chez Ephrem,” in A la rencontre de Dieu. 
Memorial Albert Gelin (Lyon, 1961), 363-374. 

*®R. Murray, “The theory of symbolism in St. Ephrem’s theology.” 

s®This theme occupies Ephrem in his Hymns on Virginity, XXVU-XXX. 
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nor are they proof texts to coerce the unbeliever; grace is never 
forceful.*® All these types and symbols find their fulfillment in 
Christ, who is “the Lord of the Symbols”;** it is He alone who re¬ 
veals their true meaning. For Ephrem, Christ is the center and 
focus of everything and he cannot help but see Christ in all things. 
It is this ability of Ephrem to see the presence of Christ in every¬ 
thing that gives his symbolic theology such richness. 

In the collection of Hymns on the Pearl, translated below, 
Ephrem’s apologetic against the invidious rationalism of the Arians, 
poetically and dieologically, reaches its culmination. Here Ephrem 
dwells on perhaps his most famous symbol, that of the pearl, 
which he had already introduced in Hymns on Faith, XVI.2. In 
the first of these hymns, Ephrem takes up the pearl and finds that 
it becomes a fountain. As he turns the pearl over in his hands it 
takes on different hues, becoming at once Christ, Mary, and the 
Church. Likewise, as Ephrem considers the pearl from different 
angles, he sees different and more profound parallels to the mean¬ 
ing of the Incarnation: e.g., the smallness of the pearl and the 
humility of Christ; the uniqueness of their respective generations; 
their respective places of honor, one on a crown, the other on the 
cross; each as an object of desire. Each of these reflections is meant 
to illuminate facets of God’s redemptive love as manifested through 
His Son and our proper attitude to Him. As Ephrem’s marvel and 
wonder at his Creator increases, the more rancorous and abhorrent 
becomes the Arian attempt to define the incomprehensible, over¬ 
whelming mystery of the Ihcamation. 

This mystery demands the nurturing of a childlike faith. As 
this faith grows, the eye of the seeker becomes clearer and is better 
able not only to see God’s symbols and to see them more clearly, 
but also to recognize even more of them. As light is necessary 
for sight, so is faith necessary for the recognition of God’s symbols. 
Faith thus leads one to a more profound sense of God’s activity 
on behalf of humanity. This deeper sense of the divine economy 
engenders a wonder and awe before the goodness of God, and 

*®See Hymns on Nisibis, XVI.6: “Never does the mirror lead by com¬ 
pulsion the one who gazes at it. Nor did grace, which followed the justice 
of the law, ever possess the compulsion of the law.” 

**111^ title occurs in, among other places. Hymns on Faith, IX.11, 
Commentary on the Diatessaron, I.l, Hymns on Virginity, VI.7, and in the 
refrain to Hymns on Unleavened Bread, m. 
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it is this awe that leads one to the only proper attitude of a human 
being: praise. This is the pinnacle of human activity: to live with 
God in an engagement of love and wonder, all the while rendering 
Him praise. To the Arians, threfore, Ephrem declares: 

Blessed is that one who is mute when Your generation is 
scrutinized; 

Blessed is that one who is a trumpet when Your genera¬ 
tion is proclaimed. 

Blessed is that one who knows, Lord, how impossible is 
the power to investigate You; 

Blessed is that one who knows how sweet is the taste 
of giving You praise.^ 

As Bi^op Martinez points out in the introduction to his 
translation of these hymns, no profound study is necessary to notice 
certain fundamental analogies between the hermeneutics of the 
Arians and those of certain contemporary theologies. It is for this 
reason that an English translation of these hymns of Ephrem is 
offered here. Although these hymns were composed in the fourth 
century, the truth contained in them is not in any sense “out-of- 
date’*; these hymns are as relevant now as they were then. As 
Fr. de Halleux stated some years ago, “It is truly marvelous that 
such thought, so ingrained in its own time, so conditioned by an 
intellectual horizon that is today considered out-of-date, continues 
to speak with a voice so fresh and so contemporary. Perhaps, it 
is because one encounters the Eternal only in the concrete of 
the present moment and not in the abstractions of times long past.^ 

The hymns translated here comprise numbers LXXXI-LXXXV 
of the collection labelled Hymns on Faith, Syr., MadraSi ‘al Hay- 
manutd. These five hymns were already seen by copyists as a sort 
of subset of this collection, as the manuscript tradition bears both 
the subheading Hymns on the Pearl, Syt., MadraSi ‘al Margardtd, 

*^Hymns on Faith, n.20-21. 

de Halleux, ‘IMar Ephrem ThdologjeD,” 38. 
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and also preserves a separate numbering for these five hymns. We 
maintain this sub-numbering in our translation below. The critical 
Syriac text of these hymns was published, on the basis of the four 
surviving manuscripts, by Dom Edmund Beck,'*^ 

While the following translation was rendered on the basis of 
this critical text, we also consulted a number of already published 
translations. Beck published a German translation in a volume that 
accompanied his critical edition.'*® A previous English translation 
of these hymns was based on the old but notoriously inaccurate 
and confusing Roman edition.^® In addition, there exist translations 
of the Hymns on the Pearl in French and Spanish.'*^ As in any 
translation, particularly poetry, much is lost—especially between 
two such different languages as Syriac and English. It has been 
impossible to retain the Syriac meters. Many images, wordplays, 
uses of sounds, etc., which are essential elements of any poet’s trade, 
are impossible to reproduce in another language. I have attempted 
only to maintain the verse structure and to convey the Syriac as 
accurately as possible, while alerting the reader to these things in 
the notes. The result is not great poetry—indeed, I am no poet—but 
if I have succeeded in conveying at least some of the fundamental 
ideas of St. Ephrem and/or in sparking a deeper interest on the 
part of the reader in this great Syrian theologian and mystic, I will 
consider this effort, with all its shortcomings, justified.^* 

Beck, ed., Des heiligen Ephraem des Syrers Hymnen de Fide 
(CSCO 154; Louvain, 1955). The Hymns on the Pearl are found on pages 
248-262. 

Beck, ed., Des heiligen Ephraem des Syrers Hymnen de Fide 
(CSCO 155; Louvain, 1955). The Hymns on the Pearl are translated on 
pages 211-223. 

B. Morris, Select Works of St Ephrem the Syrian (Oxford, 1847), 
84-98 [reprinted, with slight modifications, in Library of Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers^ vol. XIII, 293-298], This translation was made on the basis 
of the text in P. Mobarak, ed., Sancti Patris Nostri Ephremi Syri Opera 
Omnia III (Rome, 1740). 

Graffin, “Les hymnes sur la perle de Saint Ephrem,” UOrient 
Syrien XII (196'7), 129-149; and F. J. Martinez, “Los Himnos ‘sobre la 
Perla’ de San Efr6n de Nisibe (De Fide LXXXI-LXXXV),” Salmanticensis 
38 (1991), 5-32. 

have worked on the translation of these hymns on and off for a 
number of years, almost since the time I was first able to read a Syriac text. 
1 owe deep thanks for comments and suggestions made by many people 
during that time, too many, unfortunately, to enumerate here. I would like, 
however, to give special thanks to the Washington “Group,” who asked me 
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HYMN I 


To the melody of “Who is capable?”^® 


1. One day, my brothers, 

I picked up a pearl. I saw within it mysteries,*^® 

O sons of the kingdom, images and types 

of That Majesty. It became a fountain 

and from it I drank of the mysteries of the Son. 

Refrain: Blessed is He who compared the kingdom on high to 
a pearl.®^ 


2. I set it, my brothers, in the palm of my hand 
that I might observe it. I was about to look at it 
on one side, but it had faces 

on all sides.®^ Investigation*^ into the Son 
is incomprehensible, for He is entirely light. 

3. In its clarity I saw the Clear One®^ 
who is not clouded. In its purity, 

a great mystery: the body of Our Lord 


to introduce to tiiem this Syrian father and these particular hymns, thus 
forcing me to put introduction and translation into their first coherent 
format. Thanks are also due to Dr. Evan Lawn, who read the final draft 
with great care and saved me from many inadvertent errors. 

^®These melodies, indicated for many of Ephrem’s madrase, are lost. 
They serve now only as a means to group some of his hymns. See A. de 
Halleux, “Une cl6 pour les hymnes d’Ephrem”; idem., “La transmission des 
Hymnes d’Ephrem.” 

*®Syriac, “secrets, mysteries.” Ephrem uses this word, of Persian 
origin, most often to indicate those elements in nature that figure heavenly 
realities; see introduction above. For an analysis of this key term in Ephrem’s 
works, see T. Bou Mansour, La Pensie symbolique de Saint Ephrem le Syrien, 
26-35. 

Matthew 13:45-46. This pearl is a common theme in patristic 
literature. See C. Vona, “La margarita pretiosa nella interpretazione di alcuni 
scrittori ecclesiastici,” Divinitas (1957), 118-160. 

52This notion of infinite facets, or aspects, has parallels in Afrahat, 
Demonstration XXII, and Ephrem, Hymns on Faith, IV.7, 11. 

s^Syriac, bsatd. 

5^Syr. “clear, lucid, luminous, pure, limpid.” This word is very 
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which is unsullied. In its indivisibility 
I saw the truth which is indivisible. 

4. It became Mary, for I saw there 

His pure conception. It became the Church 
with the Son therein. Like a cloud 
is she who bore Him, a mystery of heaven 
from which radiated a comely splendor.®* 

5. I saw in it His standards, of His victories 
and of His crowns. I saw His succour 
and His riches, both those hidden 

and those revealed.®* It became so much greater 
than the Ark to me that I was dazzled by it.®^ 

6. I saw within it chambers with no shadow 

for it was a daughter of li^t. Types that speak 
without tongues, mysteries that whisper 
without lips; a silent lyre 
without sound produces its melodies. 


important in Ephrem’s thinking. In addition to its being one of many titles 
of Christ, it often denotes the ideal of the eye of faith. With a dear or 
luminous eye one can more easily perceive the Divine realities. See discus¬ 
sion in S. Brock, The Luminous Eye, 54-55. 

^®The Fathers often depict Mary as a cloud, both that of the Exodus 
(e.g.. Ex. 13:21) and that on which God rides (cf. I Ki. 18:44), as 
figuring of the Church. See T. livius. The Blessed Virgin in the Fitthers of 
the First Six Centuries (London, 1893), 109-112, 268-270. 

A6por the importance of this notion of the hidden and manifest “aspects’* 
of God in the theology of Ephrem, sec G. Noujaim, “Anthropologie ct 
dconomie de salut chez S. Ephrem: autour des notions de ghaly&ti, kasyfiti et 
kasy^“ Parole de VOrient 9 (1979/1980), 313- 315, The incomprehensibility 
of God was also a common theme in the anti-Arian polemic of the Cap¬ 
padocian fathers and St. John Chrysostom. 

STThe Ark referred to here is Noah’s ark, Syr., kewSld, not the Ark 
of the Covenant, Syr. *ardnd. Noah’s ark was a favorite object of medita¬ 
tion for Ephrem. See, for example, Hymns on Faith, XLIX; Hymns on 
Nisibis, I; Hymns on Paradise, II. Compare, however. Hymns on Paradise, 
VI. 1, where Ephrem uses similar imagery to that used here in reference to 
the Ark of the Covenant. 

^HDf. n Sam 23:4, Hosea 6:3. 
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7. The trampet whispers and the thunder murmurs 
“Do not be rash. Leave off the hidden things! 

Take up the manifest things!” I have seen in the clear sky 
another rain,^ a torrent that has filled, 

as from a cloud, my ear with explications.’^ 

8. And like the manna, which alone 
filled the people in the place of 
savory meals,*® so did that pearl 
fill me in the place of books 

with their readings and their interpretations. 

9. And when I asked if fliere were yet 
other mysteries, it had no mouth 
from which I mi^t hear, nor ears 

that it might hear me. O, [pearl] without senses, 
from whom I have acquired new senses! 

10. The daughter of die sea answered and said to me, 

“1 am more boundless even than that sea 

from which I came, for the treasury of mysteries 
within me is greater. Investigate®*^ the sea 
but do not investigate*’ the Lord of die sea! 

11. “I saw divers coming down after me, 
terrified** that they would never return 

from the sea to dry land. Such a smhll moment 
they could not endure. Who then would think 
to investigate** the depths of die Godhead? 

12. “The waves of the Son are full of remedies 
as well as injuries. Have you not seen 

the waves of the sea? If a ship were to venture into them 

SBThis word, Syr., tUrgOmi, cognate with Hebrew targum, can mean 
“translation, interpretation,” “explanation, illustration,” or even “discourse.” 
««Cf. Exodus 16:15-36; Wisdom 16:20£f. 

••Syriac, bs&. 

•’Syriac, bs&. 

••Keadlng metbalhin, with mss. BC. 

**Syriac, bs&. 
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they would smash it. But if the ship were to yield 
and not struggle, it would be preserved. 

13. “All the Egyptians were drowned in the sea,®® 
though they made no search.®® Though they made no 
investigation,®^ 

even the Hebrews were swallowed up by dry land.®* 
How shall you be saved?®® The Sodomites too 
were lapped up by fire.*^® How shall you be blameless? 

14. “At these horrors the fish in the sea 
trembled before us.^^ Do you then have 
a heart of stone, who read these things 

yet disregard them? [Your] fear should be great 
for Righteousness has long been silent. 

15. “Inquiry^* is mingled with praise; 
which shall win out? Praise rises 
from the tongue as does searching;^* 

Which should we heed? Investigation,'^^ prayer 
from one mouth;^® to which should we hearken? 

16. “For three days Jonah was a neighbor 
to us in the sea.*^® The sea creatures 
trembled, ‘Who is this who flees 
from God?’ Jonah fled, 

yet you impudently search Him out.”^^ 

«»Cf. Exodus 14:23-28. 

®®Syriac, *qb. 

®^Syriac, bsdtd, 

®®Cf. Numbers 16:31-33. 

®®Syriac, hy\ The word means literally, “to live,** but is used through¬ 
out the New Testament and much early Syriac literature to render the 
Greek, sdtMa. 

70Cf. Genesis 19:24-25. 

Hosea 4:3; Ziephaniah 1:3, 

72Syriac, b'd/d. 

7»Syriac, *Gqiibd. 

^'^Syriac, bsdtd. 

75CP. James 3:10. 

76Cf. Jonah 1:17, RSV [=2:1, Heb.]. 

^"^Syriac, *uqdbd. 
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HYMN n 

To the same melody. 

1. To what are you similar? Let your silence speak 
to one who is listening to you. With silent mouth 
speak to us, for to the one who hears 

your mute whisper your mystery cries out 
mutely concerning our Redeemer. 

2. Your mother is a virgin of the sea’* 

since it did not wed her. Into its bosom she fell 
though it did not know’® her. It conceived you within it 
though it did not know*® her. Let your ^e reprove 
those Jewish women who wear you. 

3. It is you alone of all the gems 
whose birth resembles that of 

the Word on Hi^ whom the Most High begot 
in most singular fashion. Precious gems rather 
represent the mystery of the created heavenly beings.*^ 

4. A visible son from an invisible womb 

is a great mystery. Your pure conception 
was not from seed; without intercourse 
was your stainless birth. Without siblings 
was your birth, for it is unique. 

5. Our Lord had siblings, yet He was without siblings 
for He is the Unique One,®* O singular one, 

r^The science of the day maintained that the pearl was formed by 
lightning striking the clam shell. This afforded Ephrem the obvious parallel 
of a mother without marriage or intercourse and a “heavenly” father. The 
two Syriac words here translated “to know” both connote sexual intercourse. 
^Syriac, yd". 

*®Syriac, hkm. 

^^llie pearl differs from all other precious gems as does the Son from 
all creatures, even the angels—contra the Arians. 

**Syr. ihidSyd. Translates Greek monogenes in John 1:14,18; 3:16,18; 
I John 4:9. This title of Christ was a special one ammig Syrian ascetics. 
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a great mystery whose unique type 

you are. On a king’s crown 

you have brothers as well as sisters. 

6. Let precious stones be your siblings, 
beryls and other gems 

your companions. Let gold be 

your kin. May the crown 

of the King of Kings be [full] of your Mends. 

7. When you came up from the sea, 
that living grave, you acquired 

a comely assembly of siblings, relatives 
and kinsfolk. Like a grain on a stalk 
are you on a crown among many others. 

8. Indeed a reward will be rendered you 
in just fashion. From ground level 

to a stately height the stalk carries 
the grain in the field. Upon his chariot 
the King’s head solemnly parades you. 

9. You, O daughter of the water, who forsook die sea 
in which you were bom, went up to the dry land 
on which you were cherished. They desired and seized 
you; 

they adorned themselves with you like that Son 
whom the peoples^ desire and by whom they are 
crowned. 

10. In mystery and in truth Leviathan was trampled 
by mortals." Divers stripped, 

who were known as ihidOyi, For the development of this term and its 
ascetic implications, see R. Murray, “The Features of the Earliest Chris¬ 
tian Asceticism,” in P. Brooks, ed., Christian Spirituality: Essays in Honour 
of Gordon Rupp (London, 1975), 65-77; and especially G. Winkler, “The 
Origins and Wosyncracies of the Earliest Form of Mmiasticism,” in W. 
Skudlarek, ed.. The Continuing Quest for God: Monastic Spirituality in 
Tradition and Transition (Collegeville, 1982), 9-43. 

**I.e., the gentiles (S^., ’ammt), versus “the people" (Syr., ‘am), who 
are the Jews. See R. Murray, Symbols of Church and Kingdom, 41-68. 
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covered themselves with oil, a mystery of Christ,** 
stole you and swam back up. The Apostles** snatched 
living souls from its mouth; it became very embittered. 

11. Your nature is like a silent lamb 

in its meekness. If one were to pierce it, 

take it and hang it from the ear, 

it would send out all its rays, as on Golgotha, 

even more abundantly upon those who gaze upon it*'' 

12. In your beauty is depicted*® the beauty of the Son 
who put on suffering. Nails passed through Him; 
an awl went through you. They pierced you 

just as [they did] His hands. He who suffered now reigns, 
just as by your suffering your beauty was increased. 

13. If they had spared you they would not have loved you; 
because you suffered you now reign. Simon Cephas 
wished to spare the Rock** who swallowed up 

the one who struck It** Because of His suffering 
His beauty now adorns both height and depth. 


*<!f. Psalms 74:14. Leviathan is referred to as a sea creatnre in 
Psalm 104:26. 

^H>il, Syriac meShS, is cognate to Christ, Syriac niSihS, parallel to the 
Greek terms xptupo and xpurc6^. 

**Syriac, SlihS, means both “stripped, naked” and "sent ones,” Le., 
“Apostles.” 

srcf. Zechariah 12:10. 

“Syriac, sir, Hic notion that the types “depict” or “paint” an aspect 
of its antitype is frequent throughout the works of Ephrem. See especially, 
V.2, below, and Hymns on Virginity, Vn.5. 

**Cf. Matthew 16:22-23. Here ^hrem plays on the Syriac Simon 
Kipd-“rock” (= Greek, petros) and Christ as Kip&, the Rock. Cf. also the 
allusion here to Matthew 21:42 ( = Luke 20:17-18), a citation from Psalm 
118:22-23. 

“a. Genesis 3:15. 
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HYMN III 

To the same melody 

1. Do not reproach yourself for your nakedness, 

O pearl. Even the merchant becomes drunk 
with your beauty. He stripped off your garments, 
yet did not expose you. Your light is your clothing, 
your ray your garment, O naked one. 

2. You are like Eve who was clothed 

in her nakedness. Cursed is that one who deceived her, 
stripped her then left her.®^ The serpent cannot 
strip you of your glory. In your mysteries 
women are clothed with light in Eden.®^ 

3. The pearls of Cush shine brightly 

as it is written.®^ Who has given this to you, 

O blacks of Cush? It is He who has given 
light to the peoples, whose rays have come 
to the Cushites and to the Indians.®^ 

4. Philip saw the eunuch from Cush 

on a chariot. The Lamb of Light engaged 

that black man in those verses 

he was reading. That Cushite was baptized, 

clothed in light, became radiant, and went on his way.®^ 

Genesis 3: Iff. 

02For the typology of garments of humanity in its various stages of 
glory, fall and redemption, see S. P. Brock, “Clothing Metaphors,” 11-40. 

^Cf. Job 28:19. Cush is the biblical name for the land of Ethiopia. 

^^Ephrem knew of the spread of Christianity to Ethiopia from the 
account of the eunuch in the Acts of the Apostles; see next stanza. That 
Christianity had spread to India might also be inferred from Acts 2:9-11, 
though it is not explicitly mentioned. Nevertheless, in Ephrem’s time the 
mission of St. Thomas to India was well known. For the tradition of this 
mission, see AJ.F. Klijn, The Acts of Thomas (Leiden, 1962); E. R. Hambye, 
“L’apotre Thomas en Inde,” VOrient Syrien 8 (1963), 413-424. A num^r 
of hymns in praise of St. Thomas are attributed to Ephrem. 

Acts of the Apostles 8:26-40. 
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5. He made disciples and taught. From black men 
He made white men.®* The women of Cush, 
negresses, became pearls 

for the Son. He raised up to his Father 
a glittering crown from those in Cush. 

6. The queen of Sheba was a sheep who came 
to the place of the wolf. Solomon gave to her 
the lamp of truth,®^ then blew his out 

when he turned to foreign gods.®* She went off radiant 
but [Israel] became dark as was its wont 

7. That beam of light that went down widi 
that blessed woman among the dark ones 
kept its splendor until the coming of 

the new dawn. This beam met 
with that ray and illumined that land. 

8. In the sea are many fish 

of various sizes. Among their number 
are many small ones. By your smallness 
the crown becomes great, O likeness of the Son, 
who by becoming small made Adam great 

9. You are a crown for the head, beauty for the eye 
adornment for the ear. Come up from the sea, 

O neighbor of dry land. Come, make your dwelling 

on the ear. Let the ear love 

the Word of Life as it loves you. 

10. The Word is in the ear, while you, O pearl, 
are on its outside. Let her who is intent on you 
become wise by you. Let her become intent 
on the Word of Truth. Become His mirror,®® 
that in your beauty she may see the beauty of the Word. 

««Cf. Jeremiah 13:23. 

•wCf. I Kings 10:1-10. 

®»Cf. I Kings 11:1-8. 

®®For this favorite image of Ephrem, see E. Beck, “Das Bild vom Spiegel 
bei Ephraem,” Orientalia Christiana Periodica 19 (1953), 5-24. 
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11. In you let her learn how precious 

is the Word of the Most High. The earlobe 
is a tree of flesh and on it you are 
the fruit of light. Is it not to that womb 
that gave birth to the Light that your mystery looks? 

12. To you He likened the kingdom, 

O pearl.The five virgins 

who entered therein were arrayed in the light 
of their lamps.^*^ It is you, clothed in light, 
that those lights resemble. 

13. Who would give a pearl 

to a poor woman? If she were to put it on 
it would not become her. Let her freely acquire 
the faith, for it is entirely becoming 
to every limb of all humanity. 

14. Not even for gold would a lady exchange 
her pearl. It is a great shame 

that for nothing you throw your pearl 
into the mud. In the temporal pearl 
let us see that eternal one. 

15. A pearl is found in a purse, on a signet ring 
as well as in a treasury, outside whose gate 
are other gates with their bolts 

and their keys. The signet of your pearl 

is exalted like that One who puts His seal on ah.*®® 


Matthew 13:45-46, and Refrain to Hymn I, above. 
Matthew 25:1-12, and parallels. 
io 2 Cf. Ephesians 1:13; H Corinthians 1:22. 
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HYMN IV 
To the same melody 

1. The thief acquired the faith 

that had acquired him, brought him and set him 
in the midst of Paradise.He saw in the cross 
the tree of life. Faith was its fruit, 
and he, in Adam’s stead, became the one to eat it. 

Refrain: Blessed is the one who believes like Simon, for that one 
has inherited your blessing.^®* 

2. Only the fool chafes his faith 
with many questions 

as if it were an eye. The rubbing of a finger 
blinds the eye. Much more 
does inquiry*®* [blind] faith.*®® 

3. Even the diver does not investigate*®^ 
his pearl. In it all merchants 
rejoice. They do not investigate*®® 

when it came to be.*®® Nor does the king 
who is crowned with it analyze**® it. 

4. Since foolish Balaam had become 
a foolish beast, God spoke to him 
through an ass, for he had insulted God 
who spoke with him.*** But as for you, 

let the pearl reprove you in the place of that ass. 

*<»Cf. Luke 23:39-43. 
i®*Cf. Matthew 16:17. 
lossyriac, b'Btd. 

i««TTiis same image recurs in Hymns on Faith, XLV.2,5; XLV1I.13. 
*®^Syriac, bsi. 
losSyriac, bsd. 

u>B£p]j]’eni is here alluding to the Arian catcfaphrase, fjv 6 te oOk fjv, 
which asserted that there was a time before tiie Son existed. 

**®Syriac, hmas. This word, normally meaning “to think, meditate, muse 
on,” here has a pejorative sense of “analyze, scrutinize.” 

MiCf. Numbers 22:9-12, 28-30. 
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5. Those people who possessed a heart of stone 
God reproved with a rock.**® Behold, the Rock 
heard their words. He made it a witness 

to reprove them. You, O deaf ones, 
the pearl reproves daily. 

6. With a swallow and a stork God rebuked 
humanity.**® With an ox He reviled them 

as well as with an ass.**^ Let the pearl now 
be the one to reprove, O birds, 

[animals] on dry land and [fish] in the sea.**® 

7. Not like the moon does your light wax 
and wane. The type of the sun 
which is brightest of all is depicted 

in your littleness: the mystery of the Son 
whose single ray is greater than the sun. 

8. That pearl is a single substance 
that is full of light. No craftsman 

can steal from it, for its beauty is its rampart 
and its guardian. It lacks nothing; 
wherever it is, it is completely perfect. 

9. If someone wished to break off and take 

a little piece from you, you would be like the faith 
that perished at the hands of those apostates 
who broke it and tore it up. The faith is 
scrutinized*** even more than you. 


11^. Psalm 118:22-23 [=Matthew 21:42, and parallels]. See also 
Exodus 17:1-7. 

Jeremiah 8:7.' 

«*Cf. Isaiah 1:3. 

ru>Tbe meaning of this last line is obscure. Literally, the Siyriac reads: 
“O birds, both the middle ones and the lower ones,” which makes no clear 
sense. Our translation renders an appeal to all creation to let the pearl 
reprove all humanity, the pinnacle of the earthly creatures. 
tiBSyriac, ‘qb. 
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10. Faith is an integral substance‘s^ 

that cannot be corrupted. Whoever would damage it 
will be disabled by it. Whoever would deny it 
will be destroyed by it. Whoever chases the light 
from his pupils makes himself blind. 

11. Fire and wind are divisible 
though they are strong. Light alone 
of all created things is indivisible, 

after the fashion of its Creator. It is not sterile 
for it gives birth without any loss. 

12. If anyone thinks you have been fashioned, 
that one errs greatly. Your nature cries out 
that it is not fashioned by any craft 

like every type of gem, in the likeness of the Son 
which no workmanship can fashion.“^ 

13. Yet your rock eschews every comparison 
with the Rock, the Son. Your birth is 

from the depth, that of the Son from your Creator, 
from the hipest height. Though He is like you. 

He is not like you, for He is like His Father. 

14. As the tale goes, two wombs 

have given you birth. There came down from on hi^ 
an immaterial substance. There rose up out of the sea 
a firm body. In the second birth 
you manifested your love for humanly. 

15. Once you had taken a body, hands affixed you 
to your bindings. You are on a crown 

as on a cross and on a diadem 

as on a victory wreath. You are on ears 

like words; you are indeed spread far and wide. 

i*^Syriac, kyBnd. This is not the same trandated "substance,” Syr., 
qndm&, in strophe 8 above. Both these words normally have more specific 
meanings in Ephrem. For discussion, see E. Beck, Die Theologie des Heittgen 
Ephraem (Rome 1949), 13-18; idem., Ephraems Reden Ueber den Glauben 
(Rome, 1953), 4-14. 

itSEphrem here repeats, against the Arlans, that the Son is uncreated. 
See Hymns on the Pearl IL8, above. 
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HYMN V 

To the same melody 

1. O Gift which freely came up 

with the diver!*^® O kin of the visible light, 
which freely shone 

on humanity! O parable of the Hidden One 
who freely gives the hidden dawn! 

2. Even a painter paints you in images 
with colors. In you is depicted 
faith, in types and mysteries 

with various hues. Instead of an image, 
in you, in your color, is painted your Creator. 

3. You have no odor, yet from you exudes 

the fragrance of mysteries. You cannot be eaten, 
yet you delight your hearers. 

You cannot be drunk, yet your story 

has become a font of mysteries for their ears. 

4. You are indeed great in your littleness, 

O pearl. Your mass is little, 

your size is small as is your weight, 

but your glory is great. There is a single crown, 

no counterparts, and upon it you are set. 

5. Who has not perceived how great you are 

in your smallness? If someone were to neglect you 
or even to lose you, that one would be reproved 
for his foolishness, for whenever he sees you 
upon the king’s crown he would be scourged by you. 


*i®Here again Ephrem indulges in word-play. The Syriac root, 'md, 
here indicates the diver, but the same root means both “plunge, dive” and 
“to be baptized.” Therefore, in addition to the image of the diver, the reader 
ought also to hear overtones of “baptism.” 
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6. Naked men dove down and brought you forth, 

O pearl. It was not kings 

who presented you to humanity 
but naked men, a mystery of the poor 
fishermen from Galilee.^^ 

7. Clothed bodies are unable 

to come to you. They came naked 

like infants. They buried their bodies 

and came down to you. You eagerly awaited them 

and took shelter in fliem, so much did they love you.^' 

8. Their tongues announced you 

before their purses did. Poor men opened, 
brought out and displayed their new riches 
among the merchants. In the palms 
of men they set you like the Medicine of Life.^ 

9. The naked ones, the symbols, saw you raised^ 
on the shore of the sea. On the shore of the lake 
the Apostles, the true ones, saw raised up 

the Son of your Creator.^ By you and by your Lord 
both sea and lake were adorned. 


i^osee note 84, above. 

i2iwhile speaking of the pearl, Ephrem is here clearly alluding to 
baptism. For the theme of baptism in Ephrem, see E. Beck, “Le BaptSme 
chez St Ephrem,’* UOrient Syrien 1 (1956), 111-136; idem,^ Dorea und 
Charts, Die Taufe, Zwei Beitrage zur Theologie Ephrams des Syrers (Louvain, 
1984); G. Saber, La ihdologie baptismale de Saint Ephrem (i6tslik, 1974). 

I22xhe term “medicine of life,” S 5 a-iac, samm hayyi, is a favorite Syriac 
title of Christ. For the background of the phrase in ancient Mesopotamian 
religion see G. Widengren, Mesopotamian Elements in Manichaeism (Uppsala* 
Leipzig, 1946), 129-138. A comprehensive treatment of “Medicine of Life” 
in a eucharistic context occurs in P. Yousif, VEucharistie chez Saint Ephrem 
de Nisibe (Grientalia Christiana Analecta 224; Rome, 1984), 317ff. 

Although Ephrem is speaking of merchants and pearls, he is clearly 
alluding to the Apostolic preaching of the faith: the eternal pearl. 

i^Syriac, nUhamd, It b the same word translated “raised up” in this 
same stanza. 

i24Cf. John 21:4ff. 
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10. When divers come up out of the sea 

they put on their robles. So too did Simon Cephas 
swim in, come up out of the lake 
and put on his robe.^ As they in their robes, 
those two shores were clothed in your love.“* 

11. Lo, I am becoming too overwhelmed by you, O pearl; 
let me recollect my mind. O that I who have beheld you 
might become like you, for you are recollected 
completely within yourself! O, you who are one 

at all times, that 1 migh t become one as you! 

12. I have brought forth this pearl to make 

a crown for the Son. In the place of the blemishes 
upon my limbs, receive my offering; 
not that you lack anything, but for my lack 
have I offered it to you. Cleanse my blemishes. 

13. This entire crown is made up of 
pearls that speak. In the place of gold 

it is secured by love. In the place of straps 

by faith. In the place of hands 

may praise raise it up to the Most Higji.“^ 

Here end [the hymns] “On the Pearl.” 


iMCf. John 21:7. 
i28Cf. John 21:15-17. 
i27Cf. Psalm 141:2. 
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Martin Chemnitz and the Eastern Church: 
A Christology of the Catholic 
Consensus of the Fathers 


J. Francis Watson 


In recent years, a number of works have appeared that 
have treated the interaction, dialogue, and ecumenical links 
which have existed between Lutheranism and the Eastern Ortho¬ 
dox tradition.* One of the major focal points of this investigation 
has been the sixteenth-century Lutheran and Eastern Orthodox 
dialogue.® Yet the interest in dialogue with the Eastern tradi¬ 
tion that was active in sixteenth-century Lutheranism was not 
simply limited to an interest in the possibility of union with 
Constantinople. In this vein, it was especially in the work of 
Martin Chemnitz (1522-1586), who has been called the 
“greatest” of the “great sixteenth century Lutheran theologians,”® 

^Note for example: Dorothea Wendebourg’s work Reformation Und 
Orthodoxie (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1986), as well as William 
G. Rusch’s article “Lutheran Teaching on Christology and Its Implications 
for Lutheran-Orthodox Relations” in Christ in East and West. Eds. Paul 
Fries and Tiran Nersoyan (Macon: Mercer University Press, 1987), 129-146. 

2In addition to the above works, also note the monograph by Constantine 
N. Tsirpanlis, **The Historical and Ecumenical Significance of Jeremias n*s 
Correspondence with the Lutherans (1573-1581).” Monograph Series in Ortho¬ 
dox Theology and Civilization No. 5 (Kingston, NY: The American In¬ 
stitute for Patristic and Byzantine Studies, Inc., 1982); and George Mastran- 
tonis* Augsburg and Constantinople (Brookline, MA: Holy Cross Orthodox 
Press, 1982), as well as John J. Zoppi's article “The Correspondence of 
1573-1581 Between the Lutheran Theologians at Tubingen and the Eastern 
Orthodox Patriarchate at Constantinople and the Dispute Concerning Sacred 
Tradition” The Patristic and Byzantine Review 4 (Number 3) (1985), 175- 
195; 5 (Number 1) (1986), 5-18; 5 (Number 2) (1986), 139-146; 5 (Num¬ 
ber 3) (1986), 207-221. 

3J.O.A. Preus* “Translator’s Preface” to his translation of Chemnitz’s 
The Two Natures In Christ (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1971), 
p. 9. 
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that we find a deep theological interest in the Eastern Orthodox 
tradition. It has been noted that in Chemnitz’s eucharistic the¬ 
ology, one finds “ links ” between his Lutheran theological ap¬ 
proach and that of the Eastern church.^ I believe that this can 
and must be maintained in regard to Chemnitz’s christology 
as weU. Chemnitz developed what can be called a christology 
of the catholic consensus of the fathers, one based primarily 
on the fathers of the Eastern church, especially John of 
Damascus. 

The christological approach which Chemnitz developed 
was taken over by Article Eight of the Lutheran Formula of 
Concord (1577), which has become the standard for Lutheran 
dogmatic christological discussion up through the present day.® 

Chemnitz arrived at his christology as a result of the 
christological struggles within the Lutheran movement after 
the death of Luther in 1546. This was a period in which the 
implications of Luther’s doctrine of the ascription of divine at¬ 
tributes to Jesus’ humanity were the subject of a heated battle 
within the Lutheran camp. Luther had held to a real com¬ 
munication of divine majesty to Christ’s humanity—including 
the divine attribute of omnipresence. For Luther, only in the 
“God made flesh”® do we have the true God. He countered the 
Zurich reformer Ulrich Zwingli’s belief that Christ’s divinity 
“surpasses” his humanity (later called the extra Calvinisticum). 
For Luther, any talk of Christ’s divinity “surpassing” his hu¬ 
manity amounts to a repetition of Nestorius’ christological error 
of separating the two natures in Christ.^ Wherever Christ is pres- 

^.L.C. Frank, “A Lutheran Turned Eastward: The Use of the Greek 
Fathers in the Eucharistic Theology of Martin Chemnitz” St. VtadinUt's 
Theological Quarterly 26/3 (1982), 155-171. 

*Preu8, “Translator’s Preface,” The Two Natures In Christ, pp. 10-11. 

^This was Luther’s assertion at the second session of the Marburg 
Colloquy (1529). See Hermann Sasse, This Is My Body (Adelaide: Lutheran 
Publishing House, 1981) [Hereafter Sasse], p. 203. Note that in Luther’s 
stress on the only God who can really save as being the God incarnate, he 
calls to mind Athanasius’ argument (as seen, among other places, in his On 
the Incarnation) of the soteriological necessity of God’s real involvement in 
the incarnation. 

^See Luther’s chief historical analysis of the doctrine of the communica¬ 
tion of attributes in his 1539 On the Councils and the Church, in which 
ZwingU’s Christology is characterized as being Nestorian in not ascribing 
the idiomata which stem from Christ’s human nature to the divine nature. 
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ent, Luther contended, it must be the entire divine and human 
person who is present.* Yet already within Luther’s lifetime, 
his close associate Philipp Melanchthon had tried to tone down 
Luther’s christology (the Augustana Variata of 1540), by 
softening Luther’s condenmation of the extra Calvinisticum.^ 
After Luther’s death, there was a further toning down of 
Luther’s conception of the real communication of divine majesty 
among some of Melanchthon’s disciples (Ihe “Philippists”). 
Against those who attempted to remain faithful to Luther’s 
christological insights (the “Gnesio-Lutherans” or “authentic 
Lutherans”), the extreme Phillippist position was expressed in 
the 1574 Exegesis Perspicua}° This anonymous work not only 
asserted a mere verbal communication of attributes and the 
extra Calvinisticum, it declared that we only partake of Christ’s 
divinity in the Lord’s Supper because Clnist’s body was in 
heaven and cannot be in the Supper. Luther’s christology was 
also declared to be Monophysitic. Thus the christological con¬ 
flict within Lutheranism grew to dangerous proportions. 

It was Martin Chemnitz, with his christology of the cath¬ 
olic consensus of the fathers, who was primarily responsible 
for the christological solution of the Formula of Concord, which 
brought the Philippists and the “Gnesio-Lutherans” to a united 
confession of the person of Christ.” 

To understand how Chemnitz approaches christology in 
particular, it is helpful to note first how he views theology in 
general. Thereby, Chemnitz’s movement away from the Western 
christological tradition becomes evident, as do the parallels 
between his system and the Eastern tradition. Chemnitz’s theo- 

Sec Luthefs Works, American Edition, 55 vols. Eds. Jaroslav Pelikan and 
Helmut Lehmann (St. Louis and Philadelphia: Concordia Publishing House 
and Fortress Press, 1955ff—hereafter, LW^-vol. 41, p. 103. For a discussion 
of the extra Calvinisticum in Zwingli, see Gottfried W. Locher, ZwingWs 
Thought-^-New Perspectives (Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1981), pp. 173 (note 98) 
and 176. 

®See John R. Loeschen, Wrestling With Luther (St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1976), p. 132, Also note Luther in his Confession 
Concerning Christs Supper, LW vol. 37, p. 218. 

^See Eric W. Gritsch, Lutheranism, with Robert W. Jenson (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1976) [hereafter Gritsch], pp. 78 and 97. Also note Sasse, 
p. 258; 

lOGritsch, pp. 99-100. 

p. 100. 
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logical method is rooted in the belief that “the decrees of the 
councils [should] be examined according to the norm of Holy 
Scripture.”*^ By examining the decrees of the early councils 
one would see that their decisions were reached on the basis of 
Scripture. Therefore theological “arguments and testimonies of 
Scripture” are required to test the orthodoxy of any churchly 
teaching of the faith.*® On the other hand, it is not simply to 
uninterpreted Scripture that one looks. For Chemnitz, the gift 
of interpreting Scripture is a gift given to the church like any 
other, such as the gift of tongues, in that these gifts are not 
given to every church member.*^ The gift of interpretation is 
the gift of enlightening by the Holy Spirit, which is necessary 
to find and judge the true meaning of Holy Scripture.*® For 
Chemnitz, it is essential that this gift of interpretation of 
Scripture be maintained within the church—both given and 
used there. This is because “private judgment” can be “dan¬ 
gerous and pernicious to the church of God.”** One cannot even 
presume to use one’s own wisdom to interpret the “clear” pas¬ 
sages of Scripture.*^ This, Chemnitz held, is the Roman church’s 
error in interpreting the Scriptures. Scriptural interpretation 
cannot be limited to the private and dictatorial judgment of the 
Roman bishops. It is solely the church that has the “right” and 
“privilege” to “determine” the correct interpretation of the 
Bible.** 

In addressing how this act of interpretation is carried out 
within the church, Chemnitz cites various Patristic authors and 
their practices of interpreting Scripture (for example, Cyril of 
Alexandria and Augustine). The content of Scriptural inter¬ 
pretation for Chemnitz is seen in the approach of the fathers 

i^Martin Chemnitz, Examinis Concilii Trideniini (1578 edition)—here¬ 
after Ejcamen—[Originally published 1565-1573; English trans. by Fred 
Kramer, Examination Of The Council Of Trent, Parts I-IV (St Louis: Con¬ 
cordia Publishing House, 1971-1986)], '‘Praefatio In Examen,” p. 3. 

^^Ihid,, p. 4. 

^^Ibid., De Interpretatione Scripturae, p, 63, 

16/h/d., p. 64. 

i®Martin Chemnitz, De Duabus Natuiis In Christo (1580 Leipzig edi¬ 
tion)—hereafter De [Originally published 1578; English trans. by 

J.A.O. Preus, The Two Natures In Christ, St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1971], “Epistola Dedicatoria.” 

i^Chemnitz, Examen, De Interpretatione Scripturae, p. 63. 

mbid. 
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of the church, who, he believed, sought the intent and mean¬ 
ing of the Biblical author they were interpreting: 

We also thankfully and reverently use the labors of 
fathers who have usefuUy clarified many passages of 
Scripture by their commentaries. And we confess that 
we are largely confirmed by the testimonies of the 
ancient church in the true and sensible perception of 
Scripture. Nor do we approve if one invents a mean¬ 
ing which contradicts the whole of antiquity, and for 
which there are clearly no testimonies of the church.** 

For Chemnitz, the role of “all antiquity” is of the greatest 
significance for both Scriptural interpretation and for doing 
theology. The role of the ancient fathers in his method is 
simply one of proof-texting one’s own interpretation, but the 
role of the whole of antiquity has a determinitive character 
to it. He calls all antiquity the “catholic consensus of the 
fathers.”*® Not only are the rules and principles of interpreting 
Scripture found in the fathers of antiquity, but the collective 
weight of their witness is to be considered as a guide in our 
own act of interpreting. Chemnitz also utilized this method in 
his doing of theology. Here he believed himself simply to be 
following the father of the ancient church: the fathers deter¬ 
mined correct doctrine on the basis of properly interpreted 
Scripture,** and so would he. This is not only a statement of 
faith in the orthodoxy of those ancient fathers; it is also a 
methodological approach. The accumulated weight of the whole 
of antiquity points to the accountability of all succeeding Scrip¬ 
tural interpretations and doctrinal statements to the Scriptures 
themselves, as well as to the fathers of the church, who bore 
witness to the Scripture’s authority in doctrinal matters. Thus 
the catholic consensus of the fathers of all antiquity is a deter¬ 
minitive factor in the understanding of both Scripture and 
doctrine. 

These same concerns are also found in Chemnitz’s chris- 

mbid., pp. 63-64. 

20/^iW., De TraditionibuSy p. 78. 

“Praefatio In Examen pp, 3-4. 
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tology. There his concern for the whole of antiquity and the 
catholic consensus of the fathers led him primarily to the 
fathers of the Eastern church. It has been noted that the 
Lutheran christological understanding of the communication of 
divine majesty to Christ’s humanity (the unilateral movement 
from Christ’s divinity to his humanity) is a position that is 
dependent on John of Damascus.^ This is especially evident 
in the understanding of the perichoresis as found in Chemnitz, 
which is at the heart of his christological system. 

In Chemnitz’s major work on christology. The Two Natures 
In Christ (1578), he saw his task as one in which he would 
look to 

the elders of the church, who in the time of the first 
purity and instruction after the apostles, explicated 
this controversy publicly with particular and articu¬ 
late diligence, and... hear their pious and learned 
decisions as they confered and communicated among 
themselves from the word of God.“ 

Following Luther, Chemnitz held that the reality of the 
communication of attributes was proclaimed in Holy Scripture. 
Throughout The Two Natures In Christ Chemnitz set out the 
Scriptural foundation for orthodox dyophysite and dyothelite 
christology. The Christ of Scripture not only was bom, suf¬ 
fered, and died; he also worked miracles, was resurrected, and 
now sits in glory at the right hand of the Father, effecting the 
salvation of the faithful through the earthly means of grace. 
The truth of Scripture is that Christ is our 

Redeemer, Propitiator, Mediator, Justifier, Savior, 

King, Priest or Pontifex, Pastor, Bishop, Teacher, 
Head, Leader to life, Guardian, Defender, Helper, 
Preserver, Victor and the One who triumphs over 
his enemies, the One who hears our prayers, who is 
present in file church, who sees, who perceives, who 

22Wolfhart Pannenberg, Jesus-^Gad and Man, trails. Lewis C. Wilkens 
and Dumas A. Priebe (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1968. Second 
Edition 1977), p. 302. 

2aChemnitz, De Duabus, ‘^pistola Dedicatoria." 
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governs, who dispenses, who gives life, raises the dead, 
and judges.®* 

In all of these works Scripture tells us that it is the one person 
of Christ who acts, and not either nature independent of the 
other.®* 

Chemnitz saw his task as one of bringing together the 
testimony of the fathers in regard to the issue of the hypostatic 
union of the two natures in Christ, and the concomitant doc¬ 
trine of the communication of their attributes. These fathers 
include not only those involved in the first four councils (such 
as Athanasius, the Cappadocians, and Cyril), but also some of 
the Scholastic writers (such as Peter Lombard, Bernard, and 
Boneventura), as well as some of the later Greek writers (espe¬ 
cially John of Damascus). Chemnitz favorably cites the decrees 
of the fifth, sixth, and seventh ecumenical councils.®* This is 
significant, because Luther’s christology has been criticized for 
not dealing explicitly with these later christological councils.®^ 
Chemnitz wished to bring together a truly catholic collection 
of witnesses. 

Throughout the thirty three chapters of his The Two 
Natures In Christ, Chemnitz attempts to demonstrate that the 
Lutheran christological position as he sees it is nothing new, 
but is the true orthodox and catholic doctrine of the hypostatic 
union and the communication of attributes. 

Chemnitz defines the pertinent christological terms of 
ousia, hypostasis, physis, enhypostaton, perichoresis, and so on, 
primarily on the basis of John of Damascus’ Fount of Knowledge 
(the Philosophical Chapters and the Exact Exposition of the 
Orthodox Faith). The terminological dependence on John of 

mbid.. Caput XVH, p. 220. 

26For citations of the fifth council, see Ibid,^ Caput Vm, p. 107, Caput 
DC, p. 134, and Caput XXX, p. 485; for the sixth council see Caput DC, 
p. 134, Caput XI, p, 150, Caput XU, p. 157, Caput XIV, p, 185, Caput XVI, 
p. 210, Caput XVn, p. 232 C^put XXII, p. 290, Caput XXV, pp. 419-420, 
Caput XXXI, p. 531, Caput XXXm, p. 557; for the seventh council see Caput 
XXV, p. 419. 

27See for example Yves M.-J. Congar, “The Christology of Luther,** 
in his Dialogue Between Christians^ trans. Philip Loretz (Westminster, 
Maryland: The Newman Press, 1966), pp. 40(M01. 
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Damascus is paralleled by an interest in the person of the 
Damascene. For while Chemnitz cites numerous Eastern and 
Western fathers as witnesses, the one father out of all of these 
whom he particularly graces with a few biographical and in¬ 
terpretive comments is John of Damascus: 

1) ... around the year of our Lord 700 wrote John 
of Damascus, whose writings are able to bring a great 
light to this doctrine [of the hypostatic union], not on 
account of the authority of Damascenus himself, but 
because he collected the disputations and decisions 
of the whole of antiquity from the writings of all the 
Greek Fathers, especially those [disputations and deci¬ 
sions] which were determined in the four ecumenical 
councils which dealt with the controversies around 
this doctrine.*® 

2) This man is a latter writer, who flourished around 
the year of our Lord 730. He mixed many things of 
his age with purity of the heavenly doctrines in many 
articles. But in the doctrine of the Trinity and espe¬ 
cially the doctrine of the person of Christ he cites 
correct statements from the chief doctors of the an¬ 
cient church and the universal synods.. .** 

In these two passages we see just what Chemnitz believes is 
John’s value in christological discussion. For Chemnitz, John 
is significant not because of any authority inherent in his 
persona, but because of that very reason which Chemnitz 
utilizes the fathers at all—to shed light on, and to act as a 
witness to, the Scripturally-based doctrine of the hypostatic 
union and communication of attributes. That is, John fits 
Chemnitz’s purposes quite well precisely because of John’s 
christological approach—of gathering and citing the early 
fathers.®* Chemnitz recognized the value of the theological ap¬ 
proach utilized by John. His value for Chemnitz was in his being 

2*Cheinnitz, De Duabus, Caput IX, p. 135. 

2»/Wrf., Caput XXV, p. 420. 

^or a discussion of John’s approadi to the fathers, see J<^ Meyendorff, 
Christ In Eastern Christian Thought (Washington and Cleveland; Corpus 
Books, 1969), chapter eight, as well as Georges Florovsl^, The Byzantine 
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a collector of Patristic tradition. John’s task, as Chemnitz saw 
it, of preserving the Patristic witness of the early church, was 
one that was similar to his own. 

Throughout his The Two Natures In Christ, Chemnitz 
follows the whole of orthodox antiquity in condemning those 
heresies which would injure either the full divinity or the full 
humanity of Christ. He ^us condemns the Arian, Apollinarian, 
Manichaean, Eutychian, Monothelitic, and Aphthartodocetic 
christologies. 

According to Chemnitz, in order for one to properly un¬ 
derstand the doctrine of the hypostatic union, one must follow 
the fathers of the church in asserting that there is a real com¬ 
munication of attributes within the person of Christ. One also 
must follow the fathers in distinguishing between three genera 
of this communication of attributes.®^ Chemnitz’s understanding 
of the three genera of the communication of attributes was 
taken over by Article Eight of the Formula of Concord: 1) the 
genus idiomaticum (the genus of attributes); 2) the genus 
apotelesmaticum (the genus of official acts); 3) the genus 
maiestaticum (germs of majesty). 

The first genus is that which has been traditionally called 
in Western Scholastic theology the communication of attributes.®® 
This genus sets forth that the properties or attributes of both 
natures are communicated to the entire divine-human person 
of Christ. While condemning both the Antiochenes (represented 
by Paul of Samosata and Nestorius) and the Alexandrians (rep¬ 
resented by Apollinaris, Eutyches, and the Monothelites) for 
their inappropriate understanding of the conununication of at¬ 
tributes, Chemnitz held that this first genus would ensure that 
the true orthodox faith, witnessed to by the fathers (among 
others Cyril, Leo, John of Damascus) would sail down the 
middle between the rock and the hard place of these two 
christologjcal extremes.** 

Fathers of the Sixth to Eighth Century, Vol. Nine in the collected works. 
Gen. ed. Richard S. Haugh. Trans. Raymond Miller, Anne-Marie Dollinger- 
Labriolle, Helmut Wilhelm Schmiedel (Vaduz: Bttchervertriebsanstalt, 1987), 
chapter seven. ; 

siChemnitz, De Duabus, Caput XII, pp. 155, and 164-165. 
s2/bid.. Caput Xm, p. 169. 
mbid^ p. 174. 
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The second genus refers to the understanding that the 
works and activities of Christ, whether arising from either the 
divine or the human nature, are all to be ascribed to the entire 
person of Christ. In any of the works of Christ, both natures 
participate. The human is not free to act independently of the 
divine nor the divine independently of the human. Christ per¬ 
forms all of his activities “in, with, and through” both natures.®* 
According to Chemnitz, this genus was also taught by the 
fathers, such as Athanasius, Gregory of Nazianzus, John of 
Damascus, and the councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon. 

Thus Chemnitz believes that orthodox Dyophysitism makes 
necessary a confession of two full and complete wills in Christ. 
He spends an entire chapter (XVni) delineating the orthodox 
condemnation of MonotheUtism, and cites Gregory of Nazianzus 
in asserting the soteriological necessity of Christ’s assumption 
of the whole of human nature, including a fuU human will.®* 
While Chemnitz affirms the orthodox condemnation of 
Monotheletism (as seen by him through the skth ecumenical 
council and John of Damascus), he also upholds the teaching 
of the deified human will of Christ (based on John of Damas¬ 
cus).*® In Chemnitz’s eyes, to deny the deified human will of 
Christ is to deny the hypostatic union itself.®^ 

This discussion leads Chemnitz into the third genus of the 
communication of attributes doctrine, in which he sets forth 
his understanding of the perichoresis. In line with Luther’s un¬ 
derstanding of the communication of majesty, Chemnitz held 
that the communication of divine majesty to Christ’s humanity 
is a unilateral movement from the divinity to the humanity.®® 
This third genus deals with the supernatural divine gifts which 
the humanity of Christ received through the union. This ccwn- 
munication of majesty does not consist in a transformation of 
humanity into divinity, nor in a lessening of Jesus’ real and 
essential humanity. Chemnitz was very aware that Luther had 
been accused not only by Zwingli but also by some Philippists 
(in the Exegesis Perspicua) of being a Eutychian Monophysite. 

S4/Wrf., Caput XVn, p. 220. 

M/iW., p. 245. 

^Ibid., pp. 227 and 235-136. 

mbid., p. 227. 

S8/6W., Caput XII, K>. 164-165. 
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On the contrary, Chemnitz wrote, the whole of orthodox an¬ 
tiquity “with one voice” held to a real communication of divine 
majesty to Christ’s humanity.®® While there is “no confusion, 
conversion, abolition, or equating of natures” in Christ,^® there 
nevertheless is a real communication of the attributes of divine 
majesty to the assumed human nature of Christ. The “pious 
consensus of the ancient orthodox church” taught such a com¬ 
munication of majesty, and so would Chemnitz. According to 
Chemnitz, this communication of majesty is made possible 
through the perichoresis. He writes that “the most significant 
word used in explaining this doctrine [of the hypostatic union] 
is the term perichoresis.”*^ Chemnitz’s understanding of this 
concept is based on John of Damascus.^® In numerous citations, 
Chemnitz sets forth John’s (and thereby his own) understand¬ 
ing of the perichoresis. This interpenetration comes from the 
divine to the human nature.'*® There thus occurs an impartation 
of divine glory to the human flesh of Christ. Christ’s flesh is 
deified, but not transformed or changed into the divine nature. 
The natural attributes of the flesh remain unimpaired,^ yet be¬ 
cause of this impartation of glory the flesh of Christ becomes 
life-giving.*® There is also a deification of the human will of 
Christ because of the perichoresis. 

Chemnitz makes extensive use of John of Damascus’ 
image of the burning iron to illustrate the perichoresis:*^ “In 
the heated iron (for with this example the whole ancient church 
explained the hypostatic union of the two natures in the person 

mbid.. Caput XXn, p. 294. 
pp. 276-301. 

*mid.. Caput DC. p. 121. 

mbid., pp. 119-121. 

^Ibid., Caput XXV, pp. 430431. 

*^lbid.. p. 421. 
p. 422. 

^®This image of the burning iron was first used christologically by 
Origen (De Frincipiis, PG 2.213c). The image was then used extensively 
by the Cappadocians, particularly Gregory of Nazianzus—on whose work 
John relies for this image. In John’s Exact Exposition Of The Orthodox 
Faith [Hereafter Exact Exposition\ (Book in, chapter 17), he develops his 
undestanding of the perichoresis, imaging it with the burning iron in the 
context of a citation of Gregory of Nazianzus (PG 94.1068b-1069a). John 
used the image of the burning iron to illustrate the interpenetration of the 
two natures in Christ (for example. Exact Exposition Book HI, chapter 17). 
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of Christ) the intimate union of the two natures of the fire and 
the iron exists through perichoresis The Patristic image of 
the burning iron used by John for the perichoresis is used by 
Chemnitz to counteract the charge of confusion or co mm ingling 
of the two natures/® While some charged that the teaching of 
the communication of majesty to Christ’s humanity must neces¬ 
sarily result in a confusion or mingling of the two natures. 
Chemnitz held that this Patristic image, taken from the natural 
created world, furnishes us with an example of how a union 
of two substances, which results in a communication of the 
attributes or characteristics of one substance to the other, need 
not result in a commingling. In this union of the fire and the 
iron, the iron does not cease to be iron and retains its natural 
characteristics (Chemnitz believes these to be blackness and 
coldness, which are hidden as the iron is heated). The fire does 
not cease to be what it essentially is and does not take on the 
essence or characteristics of the iron. In such a union, the fire 
does not glow and give off heat by itself, but only “in, with and 
through” the iron. Just so, through interpenetration the iron 
shines and gives off heat not by its own natural ability, but by 
the union with the fire. Yet aU of this takes place without com¬ 
mingling.^® The whole of antiquity held to such an understanding 
of the hypostatic union and the perichoresis. The catholic con¬ 
sensus of the fathers of antiquity in this regard is epitomized 
for Chemnitz by Origen, Irenaeus, Athanasius, Basil, Gregory 
of Nyssa, Cyril, Augustine, Theodoret, and, of course, John 
of Damascus. Following this mainly Eastern collection of wit¬ 
nesses, Chemnitz upheld the orthodoxy of his christological 
system. 

Chemnitz’s christology of the catholic consensus of the 
fathers betrays an interest in the broader christological tradi¬ 
tion of the church. He took seriously the labors of those who 
had gone before him. While one finds a stronger speculative 
interest in his approach than one finds in Luther, Chemnitz’s 
interest in the fathers of the church was focused on how to 
appropriately bear witness to the ScripturaUy based truth of 

^^Chemnitz, De DuahuSy Caput XXIII, p. 305. 

48/5,U, pp. 305-306. 

mbid. 
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the hypostatic union and the communication of attributes. 
Chemnitz’s interest in the Eastern church enabled him to as¬ 
sert a christology that was not only scriptural, but was rooted 
in the catholic witness of the fathers. The intentional move¬ 
ment beyond the Western christological tradition which is 
evident in Chemnitz’s system is seen not only in the fathers 
whom he cites as witnesses, most of whom are from the Eastern 
tradition, but in his very approach to the question of chris¬ 
tology. Here he has a regard for and use of the fathers of 
antiquity (again, particularly the Eastern fathers) that has paral¬ 
lels in John of Damascus. Finally, Chemnitz’s movement beyond 
the confines of the Western christological tradition and towards 
the Eastern church is seen in his holding up of the concept of 
the real interpenetration of the two natures in Christ, a teaching 
based on John of Damascus. 

This christological catholic consensus of antiquity brought 
about a greater sense of Lutheran christological unity than had 
existed up to that point, while at the same time it preserved 
the essence of Luther’s christological insights. Chemnitz’s sys¬ 
tem was thus able to bring together the disparate christological 
tendencies within Lutheranism. His enunciation of the com¬ 
munication of attributes was asserted to be that of the ancient 
church, in Article Eight of the Formula of Concord (especially 
in the “Solid Declaration”). The Catalogue of Testimonies, the 
non-subscribable appendix to the Formula, was produced at the 
urging of Chemnitz, and was produced by him and his fellow 
Lutheran theologian Jacob Andreae in January of 1580. The 
Catalogue of Testimonies is a collection of Scriptural passages 
and testimonies of the fathers which demonstrate that the chris¬ 
tological position of the Formula is that of the true catholic and 
orthodox church. Chemnitz and Andreae there assert that the 
communication of attributes as taught within the Lutheran tradi¬ 
tion is no different from that which was taught by the fathers 
and councils of the “ancient pure church.” Besides the first 
four ecumenical councils, twenty-one fathers are cited; sixteen 
are Eastern while only five are Western. It also appears that 
the selection of the fathers within the Catalogue may have been 
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influenced by the variety of fathers represented in Chemnitz’s 
The Two Natures In Christ.^ 

As Che m nitz’s christology of the catholic consensus of the 
fathers was accepted by Lutheranism, Lutheran christology took 
on a distinctively Eastern flavor. Chemnitz’s christology, there¬ 
fore, has a continuing relevance for ecumenical dialogue between 
the Eastern church and the Lutheran tradition, and can serve 
to promote a greater appreciation of the orthodox and catholic 
nature of Luthem christology. 


^**A1I of the fathers cited in the Catalogue are also cited by Chemnitz 
in De Duabus. The latest Eastern theologian cited in De Duabus in more 
than a passing reference is Theophylact, who is also the latest father cited 
in the Catalogue. 
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Justification and Sanctification 
A Conversation Between Lutheranism 
AND Orthodoxy' 


Ross Aden 


A widely circulated book laments the current ‘‘abysmal 
ignorance of the most simple and practical aspects of nearly all 
the classic spiritual disciplines.”^ That concern of Richard J. 
Foster in Celebration of Discipline no doubt applies to Lutherans. 
On the whole, we are suspicious of spirituality, confused about 
its definition, dubious of its motivation, and doubtful about the 
prospect of spiritual growth.^ Despite increasing interest in 
spirituality, most of us in the Evangelical-Lutheran tradition 
are couch potatoes when it comes to the spiritual life. 

^An abbreviated version of this article appeared in dialogs voL 32 (Spring 
1993), pp. 102-107. I must express a word of appreciation at the outset to 
the V. Rev. John Breck, Professor of New Testament and Ethics, St 
Vladimir*s Orthodox Theological Seminary, for his patient and insightful 
guidance, as well as for his generous sharing of time and the then unpub* 
lished documents of the Lutheran/Orthodox dialogues. 

Also a word of thanks to: 

—St Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological Seminary, faculty, and library for 
gracious hospitality and generous sharing of resources during my two stays 
there as a “Visiting Fellow”; 

—The Lutheran School of Theology at Chicago library; 

—Gloria Dei Lutheran Church, Hancock, Michigan, for sabbatical and 
continuing education time and fun^; 

—The Growth in Excellence in Ministry program of the Evangelical- 
Lutheran Church in America, Division for Ministry (Lutheran Brotherhood 
supported) for extended study funds; 

—Bishop Dale Skogman, Northern Great Lakes Synod, ELCA, for his 
support. 

^Richard J, Foster, Fostering Discipline: the Path to Spiritual Growth 
(San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1978), p. 3, 

%race Adolphsen Brame, ‘Theology and Spirituality,” Lutheran Partners 
8.3 (May/June 1992), pp. 12-13. 
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The Anglican A. M. Allchin raises the question why most 
of us are not “pressing on” toward the goal of becoming like 
Christ in his death and resurrection,^ suggesting that it might 
have something to do with our theology: 

In many parts of Protestantism, there has been a con¬ 
sistent tendency, helped by certain unhappy ways of 
formulating belief, to cease to look for any radiant 
transformation in the life of man in this world ... to 
take the formula that man in Christ is, before God, 
always simul justus et peccator to mean that God 
accepts us as we are and leaves us as we are, that 
Christ’s righteousness is imputed to us, but not im¬ 
parted.® 

The Lutheran Robert Jensen confirms Allchin’s analysis, 
at least as far as those in his denomination are concerned, in 
his review of our typical sermon: 

There will be an analysis of some aspect of fallen 
human life, often very well done. Then will come the 
“gospel” part: “To be sure we must recognize that we 
cannot by our own reason or strength do it differently. 
Never mind, for Jesus’ sake, God loves you anyway.”* 

Instead of complaining about our spiritual apathy, this 
article asserts that we should attempt to identify the unfortunate 
theological formulations we share which encourage our passivity 
in the Christian life. We should reconsider the theology behind 
the typical Lutheran sermon which our members take as the 
“Good News” that they need not bother themselves with the 
good fight of faith. 

To get beyond the current quandary in our thinking about 
spirituality, a fresh point of view would be helpful. Fortunately, 
in the twentieth century a number of different theological 

^Phflippians 3:10-11. 

*^Marina Chavchavadge, ed., Man*s Concern with Holiness: With the 
Anglican Catholic^ Reformed, Lutheran, Orthodox Traditions (Hodder & 
Stoughton), p, 43. 

^Robert Jensen, “The ‘Sorry State’ of Lutherans,” dialog 22 (Fall 1983), 

p. 281. 
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perspectives are becoming readily accessible for this purpose 
through the ecumenical dialogues. One of the least known of 
these traditions, the Eastern Orthodox, has become more ac¬ 
cessible to Lutherans through the recent publication of Salvation 
in Christ: A Lutheran-Orthodox Dialogue J The Canadian Henry 
Edwards has observed, “Eastern theology acts like a prism which 
allows Lutherans to see their own theology in a different man¬ 
ner ...”® In keeping with Edward’s image of the usefulness of 
Orthodox thought, this paper will look at the Lutheran approach 
to justification and sanctification through the lense of related 
Eastern understandings expressed in the Lutheran-Orthodox 
dialogues.* Our goal will be to rediscover a basis in the Lutheran 
tradition for the development of a theology that would guide 
us as we encourage our members to grow in the spirit. 


The Division Between Justification and Sanctification 

Conversations between Lutherans and Orthodox have been 
held intermittently since at least 1575, but unlike earlier failures 
to reach mutual understanding,^* the contemporary bilateral 
dialogues have made much progress. The conclusion of the 
“Common Statement” of the second round of talks in the 
U.S., “Christ ‘In Us’ and Christ ‘For Us’ in Lutheran and Ortho¬ 
dox Theology,” states the accomplishments: 

By the power of the Holy Spirit, we have found our¬ 
selves drawn together in Christ on the very topics 
where we anticipated greater disagreement. If Lu- 

7John Meyendorff and Robert Tobias, eds.. Salvation in Christ: A Lu- 
theran-Orthodox Dialogue (Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1992). 

®Henry Edwards, “Justification, Sanctification, and the Eastern Concept 
of Theosis,” Consensus: A Canadian Lutheran Journal of Theology 14.1 
(1988), p. 65. 

®The sources of this paper were first studied as unpublished papers of 
the Lutheran/Orthodox dialogues provided by Fr John Breck, dialogue par¬ 
ticipant. After these papers were published in Salvation in Christy the cita¬ 
tions were revised to correspond with that publication. 

lOGeorge Mastrantonis, Augsburg and Constantinople: the Correspondence 
Between the Tubingen Theologians and Patriarch Jeremiah II of Constan- 
tinople on the Augsburg Confession (Brookline, Mass.: Holy Cross Orthodox 
Press, 1982). 
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therans can begin to understand and appreciate the 
Orthodox emphasis on deification {theosis) as com¬ 
munion with God, and the Orthodox can begin to un¬ 
derstand and appreciate the Lutheran emphasis on the 
proclamation of “justification by grace through faith” 
as we have done in this dialogue, then we have taken 
a significant step toward breaking down the wall of 
partition that divides us.“ 

When we look at Lutheranism from the point of view of 
these productive conversations, we discover a launching pad 
for reconsidering the Lutheran theology of the spiritual life. It 
is a prevailing Lutheran tendency to separate the categories 
of justification and sanctification. The Lutheran-Orthodox talks 
found that an important difference between the two traditions 
exists in the fundamental conception of the mystery of salvation: 

The Orthodox think of one continuous process, where¬ 
as the Lutherans distinguish the initial act of jus¬ 
tification and regeneration from the process of sanc- 
tification.'® 

Such a stark contrast begs us to rethink the division we have 
aften assumed without critical awareness, a division brought to 
our attention by Luther Northwestern Professor Gerhard O. 
Forde’s important essay, “Justification and Sanctification,” pub¬ 
lished in his Christian Dogmatics Vol, 11.'* Why does Lu¬ 
theranism tend to split these two theological categories? What 
are the results and how do they influence the actual practice 
of the Christian life? And what is the alternative? If we did 
not make such a distinction, would we find a more positive and 
active approach to spirituality? In his dialogue paper, ELCA 
Bishop Michael McDaniel states: ‘To confuse works with faith, 
law with go^el, or sanctification with justification, is to make 
all the promises of God concerning forgiveness of sin and ever- 

ii“Comiiion Statement: Christ *In Us’ and Christ ‘For Us’ In Lutheran 
and Orthodox Theology,” Salvation in Christ, pp. 32-33. 
i2**Common Statement,” Salvation in Christ, p. 30. 
i^Gerhard O. Forde, “Justification and Sanctification,” Christian Dog- 
matics (Philadelphia: Fortress Press), pp. 425-444. 
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lasting life unintelligible and uncertain.”^^ Here is the practical, 
pastoral rationale for isolating sanctification from justification. 
It is to comfort and assure the troubled conscience and to save 
it from anxiety about whether one has acquired “enough” sanc¬ 
tity to be justified. If what sinners are and do is not distinguished 
from what Christ is and does for them, then something besides 
the work of Christ might be assumed to be a condition of that 
divine sentence. And then the sense of the unconditional char¬ 
acter of salvation would be lost and sinners would become 
anxious. 

We must note that the distinction does not necessarily 
mean that the two categories must be completely divorced from 
each other. The Lutheran Formula of Concord holds that there 
is a connection beween justification and sanctification; it only 
insists that the road is a one way street: 

This is not to be understood... as though justification 
and sanctification are separated from each other in 
such a way that on occasion true faith could co¬ 
exist and survive side by side with wicked inten¬ 
tion, but this merely shows the order in which one 
thing precedes or foUows the other.'® 

That is, once the sinner is justified, then the dynamics of sanc¬ 
tification come into play: good works do not precede but follow 
faith in the atoning work of Christ. 

The theological problem which lies behind the Lutheran 
tendency to neglect the spiritual life is that the careful distinc¬ 
tion was transformed into total division. Once the line was 
drawn, however finely, everything had to be placed on one side 
of the line or the other. Albert Schweitzer described the con¬ 
sequence: 

In the doctrine of justification by faith, redemption 
and ethics are like two roads, one of which leads up 

i^Bishop Michael C. D. McDaniel, “Salvation as Justification and 
Theosis” Salvation in Christ, p. 78. 

i^Theodore G. Tappert, ed. and trans., The Book of Concord: the 
Confessions of the Evangelical Lutheran Church (Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press, 1959), p. 40, 546. 
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to one side of a ravine, and the other leads onwards 
from the opposite side—but there is no bridge by which 
to pass from one side to the other.“ 

Here is a vivid picture of our problem, a conceptual cause of 
the neglect of the spiritual life in Lutheranism. Etched into our 
thinking is a deep gulf between the work of Christ from whom 
we receive the gifts of grace, and the life of the believer, in¬ 
ternal as well as external. With such a gap, we are left to 
protest that our Sunday worship and our Monday world are 
far apart, but so is our hearing of the Word of Grace and our 
active response to it. For the response to the Word involves a 
spiritual struggle to lay hold of, retain, apply, and appropriate 
this Word into our manner of life and into our very being. 


The Origin of the Division: The Forensic Metaphor 

The Lutheran theologian Gerard Forde blames the forensic 
metaphor itself for our problems. According to Forde, both 
traditional Lutheranism and traditional Catholicism are caught 
in the same “legal scheme.”^® The one side guards the purity 
of the doctrine of grace but tends to make salvation into some¬ 
thing unreal; while the other side insists that justification must 
involve transformation but tends to compromise the graceful¬ 
ness of God’s declaration of righteousness in Christ by requiring 
its realization in a holy life.*® Both sides of the impasse are con¬ 
trolled by the fundamental metaphor of the divine law court, a 
metaphor which fails at the critical point because it cannot 
answer the very question of how the work of Christ changes 
the sinner.®® Forde holds that the forensic metaphor must no 
longer be aUowed to dominate our theology but that it should 

i®Albert Schweitzer, The Mysticism of Paul the Apostle, trans. William 
Montgomery (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1931), p. 295. 

i^Martin Luther, A Commentary on Saint PauVs Epistle to the Galatians, 
trans. anon. (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Book House, 1979), p. 213. 

i^Gerhard O. Forde, Justification by Faith-^A Matter of Death and Life 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1982), p. 43. 
i^Forde, Justification, p. 43. 

^oporde. Justification, p. 8, 41-43. 
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be balanced by another metaphor.** To make his case, he 
demonstrates that at the point where St Paul himself confronts 
our question of the intrinsic connection between grace and the 
Christian life, the apostle switches from a forensic to a death/ 
life image.** We should follow St Paul’s example, Forde insists, 
and translate our judicial language of justification into a more 
dynamic death and resurrection vocabulary, for “Full and com¬ 
plete justification is death and resurrection.”*® If that were done, 
he argues, there would be no question that justification means 
the death of our presumptuous self-righteousness and the birdi 
of a New Being in us that incarnates the will of God in a life 
of sanctification.** 

Gerhard Forde’s powerful argument proves that the hegem¬ 
ony of the forensic image must be broken if we are to grasp 
the relationship between the life of grace in sanctification and 
the gift of grace in justification.*® But his work leads us to ask: 
What kind of a soteriology would be possible if we set aside 
the legal metaphor for salvation, and so avoided the problems 
it has caused in linking the ongoing process of being made 
holy in Christ with the once-for-all event of being justified 
by Christ? 


The Alternative Presented by Eastern Orthodoxy 

The Lutheran-Orthodox dialogues are a gift to twentieth- 
century Lutheranism, because Orthodoxy offers a wholly dif¬ 
ferent way of understanding salvation. Orthodox scholars, like 
the late Father John Meyendorff, assert that the Augustine- 
Anselm tradition dominates in the West,*® and they agree with 

^iPorde, Justification^ pp. 3-4. 

22Forde, Justification, pp, 11-12. 

28Forde, Justification, p. 17. 

2*Forde, Justification, p. 59. 

^^Forde makes a highly charged case for his thesis, '^Sanctification is 
the art of getting used to our justification.” Donald L. Alexander, ed. Christian 
Spirituality: Five Views of Sanctification (Downers Grove, IL: Intervarsity 
Press, 1988), p. 27. See his essay “Justification and Sanctification,” in Carl 
E. Braaten and Robert W. Jensen, eds., Christian Dogmatics: Volume 2 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press), pp. 425-444. 

2®John Meyendorff, Catholicity and the Church (Crestwood, NY: St. 
Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1983), pp. 66-67. 
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Gerhard Forde about the predominance of the juridical model 
in that tradition. The Lutheran-Orthodox “Common Statement” 
observes that the Orthodox “non-legalist” alternative is the re¬ 
sult of the application of a different controlling image for salva¬ 
tion: “the different emphases [in Eastern and Western soteri- 
ology] can be traced back to different biblical metaphors.”^^ 
The dialogues did agree that both Eastern and Western 
traditions view salvation as communion with God, However, 
the difference between Orthodox and Western soteriology is 
already apparent in the different answers given to the question 
of the obstacle to communion with God, the need for salvation. 
Looking at Western theology as a whole, the Orthodox see the 
prevailing emphasis on the legal model of salvation as clearly 
as Gerhard Forde sees it in Lutheran theology. But the Ortho¬ 
dox suppose that the foundation of this predominance is the 
underlying assumption that the way to God is blocked by in¬ 
herited sin and guilt. 

The Orthodox show how this seminal Western understand¬ 
ing of original sin “reflect<s> a particular interpretation of 
Romans 5:12.”^ The Vulgate translates the critical “eph ho” 
in this passage as “in whom,” suggesting that all are subject to 
death because all sinned in Adam,^ To the Orthodox, this in¬ 
terpretation grounds Western theology in the assumption that 
Adam’s sinfulness and guilt, and God’s wrath against them, are 
passed along from one generation to another as the inheritance 
of “original sin,” Western doctrines of atonement reach for 
legal metaphors to explain how the redemptive death of Christ 
paid the debt of this legacy of Adam. Thus the “Common 

27‘*CQmmon Statement,** Salvation in Christy pp. 30, 15, 

28Jolm Breck, “Divine Initiative: Salvation in Orthodox Theology,** 
Salvation in Christ, p. 110. 

2»David Weaver, “From Paul to Augustine: Romans 5:12 in Early 
Christian Exegesis (Part I),** St, Vladimir^s Theological Quarterly TI/3 
(1983), pp. 187-205. 

David Weaver, “The Exegesis of Romans 5:12 Among the Greek 
Fathers and Its Implication For the Doctrine of Original Sin: The 5th-12th 
Centuries (Part 11),** St, Vladimir^s Theological Quarterly 29/2 (1985), 
pp. 133-59. 

David Weaver, “The Exegesis of Romans 5:12 Among the Greek Fathers 
and Its Implications For the Doctrine of Original Sin: The 5th-12th Centuries 
(Part HI),’* St, Vladimir's Theological Quarterly 29/3 (1985), pp. 231-57. 
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Statement” observes that Lutheranism stands fully within this 
broader Western mainstream: 

Lutherans have emphasized the language of vicarious 
atonement, imputation, and forensic justification... 

< which is> that act by which God removes the sent¬ 
ence of condemnation on human beings, releases them 
from guilt, and ascribes to them the merit of Christ.** 

In this quotation we see that Lutherans have a distinct view 
of how the benefits of the saving work of Christ are acquired. 
Yet in the eyes of the Orthodox, we share a largely unconscious 
presupposition with the mainstream of Western theology: that, 
salvation has to do with the satisfaction of the demands of the 
Law of God, that is, of divine justice. 

Within this thought world, the forensic picture of justifica¬ 
tion best preserves what both the Lutheran and the Orthodox 
would want to maintain, namely our complete and continuous 
dependence on the grace of God in Christ for salvation. The 
dialogues admit that the forensic picture is scriptural, and they 
affirm the Lufiieran logic if the legal metaphor is to be used: 

If, however, the primary biblical metaphor is that of 
vicarious death, Christ “for us,” and God’s saving 
action takes place independent of us, then the idea of 
cooperation in justification is unnecessary and mis¬ 
leading.” 

Yet to the Orthodox there is something incomplete and 
one-sided about this whole Western approach. In Orthodoxy, 
the obstacle to communion with God is not conceived to be 
inherited sin/guilt. The Eastern fathers, as well as most Prot¬ 
estant versions of the Bible, translate the crucial “eph ho” in 
Romans 5:12 as “because” (not “in whom”). The Orthodox 
take this to mean that the inheritance of Adam is not the trans¬ 
mission of sin but of mortality, which now becomes the cause 
of sin.” The saving work of Jesus Christ did “trample down 

»0“Coinmon Statement,” Salvation in Christ, p. 21. 

®i*‘Coinmon Statement,** Salvation in Christ” p, 30* 
ssBreck, p. 110, 
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death by death,” to quote the often repeated Orthodox Pascha 
(Easter) affirmation. But if the work of salvation was not to 
appease God’s wrath, its purpose was nevertheless more than 
to overcome the nemesis of death. Here Orthodoxy broadens 
the scope of our understanding of the office of Christ; 

Salvation itself is not the end or telos of human ex¬ 
perience; it is merely the negative aspect that achieves 
liberation from the consequences of sin and death. The 
true meaning of God’s work in Christ can only be 
seen in the ongoing process that leads from initial 
salvation, through sanctification, and on to a “deifica¬ 
tion by grace” of the human person.®* 

Here is a positive conception of humankind’s ultimate 
vocation of “salvation as communion with God,” based on the 
metaphor of communion itself as “ontological” participation.*® 
Instead of the Lutheran stress on Pauline justification/righteous¬ 
ness expressions, this soteriology emphasizes the Johannine 
imagery of union with God.*® These metaphors of personal in¬ 
terpenetration or communion (“I in them and you in me, that 
they may become completely one...” John 17:23) find their 
expression and application in the striking vocabulary of ^theosis” 
“deification” or “divinization.” They can best be defined by a key 
Orthodox quotation attributed to St Athanasius: “God became 
man in order that man might become God (or: divine),” an 
echo of 2 Peter 1:4.*® 

Thus the Orthodox hope of salvation in its broadest sense 
is more than hope of a divine sentence of “not guilty” or even 
of a beatific vision;” it is “human participation in the being 
of God... a total sharing in the Triune life.”*® In such a per¬ 
spective, no division can exist between justification and sanc¬ 
tification. In Orthodox tradition, salvation and the Christian 

*»Breck, p. 116. 

s*Breck, p. 117. 

*®“Commoii Statement,” Salvation in Christ" p. 25. 

8»Breck, p. 114. 

®T=’ather John Warren Morris, “Salvation in Orthodox Theology,” Un¬ 
published Lutheran-Orthodox dialogue paper, p. 28. 

“Breck, p. 116. 
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life are viewed together as the continuing process of transforma¬ 
tion®* toward the destiny of ineffable intimacy with and sharing 
in the reality of the living God. The “Common Statement” of 
the dialogues explains how the practicalities of the Christian 
life and the effect of Christ’s saving action can be held together 
in the same thought: 

If the metaphor for salvation is communion or par¬ 
ticipation, then it is natural and inevitable that one 
speaks of cooperation, of willing, and of love as ways 
in which fellowship with God is deepened and 
strengthened.^® 

When Orthodoxy is explained to Lutherans, it is important 
to stress that the whole process of divinization is “by grace,”®^ 
according to another key Orthodox theme: “to become by grace 
what God is by nature.” To understand this theme is to under¬ 
stand the dynamics of the deifying transformation that Lutherans 
typically would separate into two categories, our explanation 
begins with the affirmation we hold in common with the Ortho¬ 
dox, justification and sanctification that humankind is made 
in the image of God. In contemporary Orthodoxy, the image 
of God is equated with our quality of personhood, “the divinely 
bestowed capacity for relationship with God, self, and others, 
exercised in freedom and love.”^ Created in the image of 
God, human beings are called to become like God by realizing 
this potential for ontological sharing in the life of God.'*® 

Adam failed in that human vocation, because he tried to 
become “a god without god,”** cutting himself off from his des¬ 
tiny and from the only source of life. The result is that now 
death has become the corrupting influence in human life. Lack¬ 
ing the intimate knowledge of the Giver of Life, we strive 
desperately to escape the inevitable grasp of death by selfishly 

^Morris, p, 29. 

4®"Common Statement,” Salvation in Christ, p. 30. 

4iBishop Maximos A^orgoussis, “Orthodox Soteriology,” Salvation in 
Christ, p. 50. 

^reck, p. 109. 

«Breck, p. 116. 

^Maximos Aghiorgonssis, “Sin in Orthodox Dogmatics,” St Vladimii's 
Theological Quarterly 21/4 (1977), p. 182. 
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establishing ourselves as individuals. And so we co mmi t sin.'*® 

Jesus the Christ brings God’s grace to this human situa¬ 
tion in a two-fold way. The first is to save in the narrow sense 
of defeating the corrosive powers of death and sin, which divert 
us from the fulfillment of our true destiny. Our salvation is by 
grace in this sense, because only the God-man could overcome 
these overwhelming powers, “destroying death by death.” The 
second and positive role of Christ is to become the Second 
Adam who unites in His own person God and the human 
creature. That is, in the incarnation, God did not just become 
“a man,” but “God became man” so that there is now a unity 
of God and humanity.*® The union of the two natures of 
Christ in one person reopens the possibility for our theosis, our 
sharing in the divine life of God, but only by grace—m and 
through our coimection with Christ, the one Mediator between 
God and humankind. Jesus Christ has defeated the power of 
sin and death and brought God and humankind together in 
the unity (but not confusion) of his two natures. This same 
justifying work becomes the source of our sanctification, our 
union with Christ (being “in Christ”), which brings us com¬ 
munion with God. 

Lutherans insist on the primacy of grace to avoid preten¬ 
sion about works. In a parallel way, the Orthodox also give 
priority to grace, to avoid the possible pretension that theosis 
means sharing in God’s essence (nature). Lutherans and Ortho¬ 
dox would agree that the essence of God is utterly transcendent 
and therefore inaccessible to any created reality. But though 
God is outside of creation in His essence, St Athanasius taught 
that He is active in creation through His acts of power. Gregory 
Palamas developed this thought into the pivotal Orthodox doc¬ 
trine of the “uncreated energies” of God, through which God is 
available to intimate communion: sharing the life of God does 
not mean attaining God’s ineffable nature but knowing God 
through His energies or divine attributes, especially through 
the “energy” of grace. 

The point can now be made that to the Orthodox grace 
^*Breck, p. 111. 

Gregory Nazianzus taught that by assuming human nature, Christ 
united himself to all that is human, that “he might destroy the condemna¬ 
tion by sanctifying like by like.’* 
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is not a divine pardon, attitude,'*^ or promise as it is for the 
Lutherans, who tend to focus grace primarily on justification. 
It is the divine dynamic (energy) that comes from God, unites 
us to Christ, and changes US'** so that “Christ is formed in us” 
(Gal 4:19). Thus deification is a process of transformation 
initiated and driven by deifying grace;”*® 

How is this theology of grace different from that of “in¬ 
fused grace” that the Lutheran Reformers so adamantly op¬ 
posed? In the thought of the champion of Orthodoxy, Gregory 
Palamas, the divine energies are not created, as opposed to 
the gratia creata of the scholastics.*® The uncreated, deifying 
grace of Orthodoxy is a gift and endowment of the Holy Spirit.®* 
It is more than a way of achieving merit by means of cause 
and effect, as infused grace is in the scholastic system,*® for in 
deifying grace, God is fully present to bring us into union 
with Himself. 

We asked what a soteriology would look like that was 
not affected by the limitations of the forensic metaphor. In the 
above discussion, we found the alternative Eastern theology 
presented in the Lutheran-Orthodox dialogues to be a theology 
permeated by the thought of divine grace. This way of under¬ 
standing the saving action of God is relational, not mechanical, 
that is dynamic, not static. What Lutherans have divided into 
justification and sanctification. Orthodoxy sees as two aspects 
of the single process of human transformation into union with 
the divine life. This growth in grace is initiated by the person 
and work of Christ; applied in baptism; nourished by the deify¬ 
ing grace of the Holy Spirit in Word, sacrament, and the dis¬ 
ciplines of the spiritual life; expressed in love; and finally com¬ 
pleted in the full realization of the goal for which humans 
were created: attainment of the likeness of God through per¬ 
sonal intercommunion with Him. 


^nklorris, p. 28. 

<*Morris, pp. 28-29. 

^®Morris, pp. 28-29. 

®®Bengt Hagglund, History of Theology, trans. Gene J. Lund, (St Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1968), pp. 190-93. 

®iMorris, p. 28. 
s^Biedc, pp. 111-12. 
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A Promising Possibility Within the Lutheran Tradition 

The dialogues have proved that exposure to such Ortho¬ 
dox theology can help Lutherans grasp their theology and its 
limitations more clearly. But the dialogues have also brought 
forward a possibility in the Lutheran tradition for addressing 
the unfortunate division between justification and sanctification. 
This possibility entails renewed emphasis on the category of 
faith. The “Common Statement” reports: 

In answer to questions from the Orthodox as to how 
grace can be “external,” Lutherans affirm that faith 
is a divine work “in us” as well as “for us” and that 
it “changes us.”®* 

Lutheran Bishop Michael McDaniel explains that “ ‘faith’ is the 
word most often used by Lutherans to refer to this participa¬ 
tion in and penetration by the divine life”: what the Orthodox 
call theosis.^ Both the “Common Statement” and Bishop 
McDaniel’s dialogue paper refer to statements by Martin Luther 
that faith is the means of our partaking of the divine nature 
as children of God.®* The Lutheran-Orthodox conversations 
thus seem to point us away from the forensic notion that faith 
is only passive reception, to the concept that faith is the active 
dynamic of our life and growth “in Christ.” Lutheran and Ortho¬ 
dox interchange in Finland has already begun to map out this 
rediscovered territory, suggesting that the Lutheran equivalent 
to the Orthodox concept of theosis is found in Luther’s state¬ 
ment “in faith itself Christ is present.”®* 


Recommendations for Further Conversation 

The Lutheran-Orthodox dialogues did not set out to solve 

58“Common Statement,” Salvation in Christy p. 31. 

®4McDaniel, p. 82. 

®®“Coinmon Statement,” Salvation in Christ, p. 21; and McDaniel 

p. 82. 

®®Hamm T, Kamppuri, ed., Dialogue Between Neighbours: The Theo* 
logical Conversations Between the Evangelical-Luihern Church of Finland 
and the Russian Orthodox Church, 1970-1986 (Helsinki: Publication of the 
Luther-Agricola Society, 1986), p. 13. 
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the problem of the spiritual apathy of Lutherans, Nevertheless, 
in conclusion we would recommend that the dialogues follow up 
on the rich possibilities concerjuing the role of faith in the 
Christian life which have come to light through these discus¬ 
sions. The talks between the Orthodox and Lutherans would 
thereby not only advance the cause of church unity. They would 
also provide material that could be shaped into a pastoral strat¬ 
egy for turning the passivity of Lutherans around. The discus¬ 
sion might explore three aspects of active faith: 1) appropria¬ 
tion; 2) means of sanctification; 3) communion. 


(1) Faith as Appropriation 

First, Lutherans and Orthodox might discuss how close 
they are on the matter of the necessary personal appropriation 
by faith of the divine work of justfication. The “Common State¬ 
ment” notes that though Lutherans will not admit any role of 
human cooperation in justification,®^ they do insist that to be 
justified requires faith, “for it is through faith that believers 
make Christ’s redemptive death and resurrection their own.”*® 
Orthodox scholar Dr Constantine Dratsellas expresses the same 
thought when he states, “... Cyril teaches that true faith is the 
condition for the personal application of the divine gifts of 
Christ’s sacrifice, and therefore for obtaining justification.”®® 
The similarity of these typical Lutheran and Orthodox state¬ 
ments on the agency of active faith*® suggests the possibility 
that Lutherans and Orthodox could agree that personal ap¬ 
propriation by faith does involve a “synergy” (a mutual and 
simultaneous cooperation) of divine initiative and human re¬ 
ceptivity, as the Orthodox maintain.** This possibility is sug¬ 
gested by the Lutheran use of active verbs to describe the opera¬ 
tion of faith, such as “to want and to accept.” Although it should 
be noted that Lutherans like Professor Carl A. Volz are quick 

57“Common Statement,” Salvation in Christ,** p. 29. 

5®“Common Statement,” Salvation in Christ,** p. 23, 
s^From Aghiorgoussis, p. 50. 

®®Carl A. Volz, “Human Participation in the Divine/Human Dialogue,” 
Salvation in Christ, p. 12. And also: Tappert, pp. 50 & 56, 114. 
eifireck, p. 112. 
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to qualify this: “This daring reliance and clinging to the promise 
is the extent of our human activity, but it cannot be defined as 
a human work.”®* A potential agreement concerning divine 
initiative and human response is also latent in the statement of 
Luther scholar Gerhard Ebeling, in his classic work, The Nature 
of Faith: 

We must therefore say that both are alike essential 
to faith: both its divine character as a gift and its 
being always my faith, being really faith when it is 
responsible action and commitment of my person, in 
a faith that is my own and nobody else’s.®® 

Lutherans resist putting such affirmations of the necessary 
appropriation of justification by faith under the Orthodox con¬ 
cept of synergy. Yet in dialogue with the Orthodox, they 
struggled to maintain the necessity of a human faith-response 
to God’s grace. In further talks, Carl Volz’s use of the imagery 
of a parent’s promise and a child’s response might be compared 
to Fr John Breck’s assertion, that in synergy both the initiative 
and the saving and sanctifying grace are God’s alone: “a person 
merely responds to that grace by welcoming and interiorizing 
it.”®* The result might be an agreement on the problem that 
both Fr Breck and Dr Volz address. Whether it is called 
“synergy” or not, both the Orthodox and the Lutherans want 
to teach an active human responsiveness to the saving action of 
God—but without the use of cause/effect terms which would 
elevate such receptivity to the level of meritorious works. 

While Lutherans may never allow the concept of synergy 
within the theological sphere of justification, the dialogues have 
already reached agreement that after justification a willing faith 
does cooperate with the work of the Holy Spirit, to make the 
life and ways of God one’s own. 

After regeneration... the will of the believer, nour¬ 
ished by Word and Sacraments, learns to desire the 

®2VoIz, p. 95. 

^^Gerhard Ebeling, The Nature of Faith, trans. Ronald Gregor Smith 
(Philadedphia: Fortress Press, 1967), p. 112. 

^^Breck, p. 112. 
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good and to work with the Holy Spirit in achieving 
holiness. Once liberated by “God’s power and ac¬ 
tivity,” the human will “becomes an instrument and 
means of God the Holy Spirit, so that human beings 
not only lay hold of grace but also cooperate with the 
Holy Spirit in the works that follow.”*® 

Lutherans would benefit by further elaboration of these neglected 
insights from the Formula of Concern, which came to light in 
the dialogue discussion of free wiU. Relating the Orthodox con¬ 
cept of synergy to the already justified person and the process 
of sanctification would help Lutherans emphasize the active 
side of faith. And such an application would provide an anti¬ 
dote to the paralyzing pessimism in Lutheranism concerning 
the prospects of spiritual change, since it posits both the internal 
inclination and the ability of the believer to follow the Spirit. 

Continued discussion of synergy and faith would provide 
an opportunity to clarify the nature of the “believer’s will” that 
cooperates with the Holy Spirit. Consistent with the phrase 
“after regeneration” in the above quotation, the Lutheran Con¬ 
fessions speak of a “resurrected” or “reborn” will which arises 
out of the conversion of our “corrupted” will.*® It is this “re¬ 
born” will that is “not idle in the daily exercise of repentance 
but cooperates in all works that the Holy Spirit does through 
us.”e7 ’I’jje concept of a rebirth of the will realistically acknowl¬ 
edges the corruption of the human wiU and its resistance to the 
Spirit, a resistance which remains even after justification. How¬ 
ever, it also includes the belief in a New Being (a New Adam) 
which is capable of contending with the “flesh” (the Old Adam) 
and of growing in grace. In this Lutheran notion of the reborn 
wiU lie the seeds of a helpful description of the Christian life 
and an effective challenge to the passiveness of Lutherans who 
practice according to the formula, “Don’t worry, God loves 
you anyway.” 


®S'‘Common Statement,” Salvation in Christ, p. 30, referring to Theodore 
G. Tappert, ed. and trans., The Book of Concord (Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press, 1959), pp. 18, 472. 

®®Tappert, pp. 87-88, 538. 

^Tappert, pp. 88, 538. 
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(2) Faith as a Means of Sanctification 

A second area for more extensive dialogue concerns faith 
as a means of sanctification, a topic that focuses on the Holy 
Spirit as the agent of faith, just as the previously discussed topic 
emphasized the believer as the subject, the “I,” of faith. When 
Professor Carl Volz addressed charges that the doctrine of jus¬ 
tification could lead to ethical permissiveness,®* he introduced 
Lutheran concepts of faith that go beyond the recognition of 
one’s acquittal in the divine court. Stemming from Luther him¬ 
self, these understandings speak of faith as an internal process, 
not merely an external event. Volz includes the most well known 
of the many quotations of Luther, which sees faith as the dy¬ 
namic of an inner process of change that leads naturally to 
good works: 

Faith is a divine work in us which changes us and 
births us anew out of God (John 3:5), and kills the 
Old Adam, makes us into entirely different people 
from the heart, soul, mind, and all powers, and brings 
the Holy Spirit with it. Oh it is a living, busy, active, 
mighty thing, this faith! So it is impossible that it 
should not do good. It does not ask if good works 
should be done, but before one asks, it has done them 
and is always active.®® 

A passage from Orthodox theologian Serge Verhovskoy is 
striking in its similarity to this quotation from Luther. The 
topic is deifying grace and not fath; but there is a remarkable 
parallel in the description of the internal process of sanctifica¬ 
tion: 


Grace inspires and warms our soul. It is the light by 
which we see the truth clearly and discern good from 
evil. It is the joy of the divine life, in freedom and 
power. It is the love of God which awakens love in 

««Volz, pp. 96-97. 

Theodore Bachmann, ed., Luther*5 Works: Word and Sacrament I, 
vol. 35 (Philadelphia: Muhlenburg Press, 1960), p. 370; quoted by Volz, 
p. 15. 
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us. It is the fire which purifies and transfigures us from 
within according to the image of Christ: it unites us 
with Christ and gives us the power to live in a Chris¬ 
tian way.™ 

This similarity between Luther’s rhapsodic description of the 
transforming work of faith and Verhovskoy’s hynm to sanctify¬ 
ing grace poses a question concerning the correspondence be¬ 
tween these two ways of speaking about the means of sanctifica¬ 
tion. Both Orthodoxy’s “deifying grace” and Lutheranism’s 
“faith” change us from within. In and through the action of 
both, God is known. As deifying grace is the divine energy 
of God Himself which unites us with Christ, so faith is the gift 
of God which “brings with it the Holy Spirit” so that God 
dwells in the believer.''^ 

Continued conversations about this comparison might iden¬ 
tify a convergence of thought: that both Orthodox and Lu¬ 
therans are referring to the same work of the Holy Spirit when 
they speak of the operation of “deifying grace” or of “faith.” 
Further explorations of this possibility would at least encourage 
Lutherans to put more emphasis on the transforming power of 
a busy, active faith. As the discussion progresses, the Lutheran 
side could contribute their formula simul justus et peccator, 
which guards against perfectionism and naive assumptions of 
inevitable progress in spirituality. Yet that principle of realism 
need not stultify “justified sinners,” since the faith that gladly 
hears and embraces the Word of God fights its “good fight” 
against the resistance of the “flesh.”™ 


(3) Faith as Communion 

A final area for further discussion, following the lead of 
the Lutheran-Orthodox dialogues in Finland, would concern 
how the work of the Holy Spirit, conceived in terms of deifying 
grace or faith, leads to union with God. The “Common State- 

^^Serge S. Verhovskoy, The Light of the World: Essays on Orthodox 
Christianity (Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1982), pp. 82-83. 

^^Tappert, ed., “Formula of Concord,” pp. 68, 604. 

^Luther, Galatians, p. 214. 
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ment” quotes St Gregory Nazianzus’ compelling vision of 
theosis: 

On that day when God will be all in all, we will no 
longer be captive to our sinful passion, but will be 
entirely like God, ready to receive into our hearts the 
whole God and God ^one. This is the perfection to 
which we press on.” 

In this world, however, “we live by faith and not by sight.” 
With St Paul we affirm that “the life I now live in the flesh I 
live by faith in the Son of God, who loved me and gave Himself 
for me.” 

The point is that in this world no one can get beyond 
this Pauline “by faith” to some closer state of communion with 
God. In Orthodox theology, our union with God is the “total 
transformation of the human person by divine grace and glory.”” 
But “divine grace and glory” have the character of uncreated 
divine energies. They are the very presence and manifestation 
of God, though they are not God’s essence “which remains un¬ 
approachable.”” Stated positively, the uncreated deifying grace 
of God must be the means of the faithful’s communion with 
God. One cannot get “beyond” this deifying grace to a more direct 
relationship with God. A quotation of St Gregory of Nyssa 
makes the same point, using the term “faith” instead of “sanc¬ 
tifying grace”: 

One cannot “draw near to God” unless faith mediates 
and unites the soul that seeks God to the <divine> 
nature which is beyond comprehension.” 

«“cairist ‘In Us,’ ” p. 17. 

«“Christ 'In Us.’” p. 4. 

75viadiniir Lossky, The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church (Orest- 
wood, NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1976), p. 72. 

^•‘‘Common Statement,” Salvation in Christ" p. 23. Note: this quota¬ 
tion may be found in a different translation in Herb^ Musurillo, S.J., trans. 
and ed.. From Glory to Glory; Texts from Gregory of Nyssefs Mystical 
Writings (Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1979), p. 121. The 
Orthodox would interpret that here St Gregory ^d not have Uie distinction 
between divine essence and energy in mind, and that there is no intent to 
say that humans can unite with the ineffable nature of God. 
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Reasoning in what seems to be a parallel way, the Lu¬ 
theran confessions focus on faith as the means for establish¬ 
ing communion between God and the believer: “God, Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, who is eternal and essential righteousness, 
dwells by faith <emphasis added> in the elect who have been 
justified through Christ and reconciled with God...Here 
too, the implication is that one cannot get “beyond” faith. Faith 
is the essential character of the Christian’s relationship with 
God. “Faith is a new life,”” according to the Apology of the 
Augsburg Confession. Do Lutherans and Orthodox thus share 
a co mm on sense of the character of the sanctified life, the life 
of communion with God? A reading of a statement by Greek 
Orthodox Bishop Gerasimos Papadopoulos seems to suggest 
that they do, for his words could weU have been written by a 
Lutheran: 

Faith, then, is the main means of salvation. Yet we 
will see that faith is salvation itself < emphasis 
added >. When a person attains faith in Christ in 
its highest form, then he is actually living his salva¬ 
tion, he lives the life of ri^teousness, reconciled, and 
saved, he lives as a son of God. Salvation is precisely 
this lijfe of peace and absolute confidence in the love 
of God, with a personal communion with Christ.” 

Lutheran Bishop Michael McDaniel asserts the same, climax¬ 
ing his argument with a quotation from Luther: “the one who 
has faith is a completely divine man, a son of God, the in¬ 
heritor of the universe.”®® Further conversation might lead to 
agreement that the goal and substance of the Christian life 
is the life of “active faith,” which might be expressed alter¬ 
natively as the life of “deif 3 dng grace.” 

Conversations between Lutherans and Orthodox about 
ecclesiology might start from this point. Both the Lutherans and 
the Orthodox affirm that the Church, the Body of Christ, is 

^’Tappert, pp. 54, 548. 

’'fTappert, pp. 143, 250. 

™Gerasimo8 Papadopoulos, Christ in the Life of the Church (Brookline, 
MA: Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 1981), p. 52. 

*®McDaniel, p. 83. 
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the arena for the work of the Holy Spirit, whether one defines 
the Spirit’s action as “deifying grace” or “faith.” In his dialogue 
paper, Father John Morris refers to Vladimir Lossky’s teaching 
that “one enters into union with God in the sacramental life of 
the Church.”“ Likewise the Luthem Carl Volz states cate¬ 
gorically that “One’s growth in Christ is related to one’s ex¬ 
posure to the Word of God, i.e. the proclamation of the Gospel 
and the use of the sacraments.”®* The Church, therefore, is es¬ 
sential as the means of establishing and nurturing the life of 
faith. It is also essential as the end or goal of faith; for the 
nature of communion itself requires diat the life of faith be 
lived by persons in communion with others (in the “Communion 
of saints,” the “Body of Christ,”), and not by individuals who 
are isolated from one another. 

Besides achieving mutual understanding, these projected 
reflections would have as a by-product the laying of ground¬ 
work for pastoral guidance of church members towards a more 
intentional practice of the spiritual life. Sharing concerns and 
insights with Orthodoxy would reinforce ideas we already hold 
in common: that participation in the life of the Church, in 
Word and Sacrament, in prayer and fellowship, and in study 
and service, cannot be treated indifferently, since they are in¬ 
tegral to one’s very life with God. 


A Final Word 

Our suggestions for continued theological dialogue between 
Lutherans and Orthodox are drawn from the remarkable achieve¬ 
ments of the recent talks. The ultimate purpose of ecumenical 
talks, of course, is to overcome Christian divisions. Yet they 
also provide a valuable way of doing theology in a global con¬ 
text. For example, the Lutheran-Orthodox conversations have 
cast new light on the problem of the passivity of many Lu¬ 
therans in regard to their spiritual lives, and on ways that apathy 
might be overcome. We have further suggested that continuing 
conversations on deifying grace and faith would be helpful to 

®iMorris, p. 31. 

82Volz, p. 100. 
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ground in a sound theology our efforts to encourage spiritual 
growth. 

We have sought the bridge between justification and sanc¬ 
tification and have found it in faith, which is the middle term 
between the two categories, since it applies to both sides of 
the unfortunate divide in Lutheran thinking. Accordingly, the 
theological platform for strengthening the life of sanctification 
among Lutherans can be built on the profound understanding 
of faith already present within our own tradition. For faith is 
indeed “a mighty, active, busy thing.” It is a gift of the Holy 
Spirit that is so effective in its struggle against sin, in its motiva¬ 
tion to love and good works, and in its mediation of the in¬ 
dwelling Presence of Christ, that the Lord could declare, “your 
faith has made you well.” 
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Robert F. Taft, SJ., A History of the Liturgy of St. Johrt Chrysos¬ 
tom, Vol. rv. The Diptychs (Orientalia cimtiana Analecta, 
238) (Rome; Pontifical Oriental Institute, 1991), xxxiv+ 
214 pp. 

No scholar of eastern liturgy will fail to recognize the author’s 
name as that of the preeminent historian of Byzantine liturgy on 
the contemporary scene. His book, The Great Entrance, the second 
tome of a projected five-volume series on the history of the Byzan¬ 
tine eucharistic liturgy, is widely regarded as a classic. The work 
under review comprises volume four of this series and focuses on 
an element of the Byzantine liturgy which has become virtually ex¬ 
tinct, and to which scholars have so far paid little attention, the 
diptychs—commemorations of the living and the dead, performed 
by the deacon during the latter part of the anaphora. Once a prom¬ 
inent part of the eucharistic liturgy, the diptychs now survive, in 
vestigial form, only in the most solemn hierarchal liturgies. 

The title diptychs derives from the Greek diptychos, a two- 
sided writing tablet. The plural, ta diptycha, came to refer to the 
tablets on which were recorded the names of the living and the dead 
for commemoration at the eucharist, and later to the commemora¬ 
tions themselves. The classical Byzantine shape of the diptychs, as 
it is apparent by the fifth century, is as follows: 


FOR THE DEAD 

1. The opening Marian ekphonesis, recited by the presid¬ 
ing celebrant: “Especially for our most holy... Theo¬ 
tokos ...” 

2. The diptychs, pronounced aloud by the deacon (in 
the sanctuary): 

-Opening exhortation: “For those who have fallen 
asleep in Christ...” 
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—Recalling by name the dead patriarchs of the pen- 
tarchy (at least those most recently deceased), the 
bishops of the local see, then by category the fathers 
of the ecumenical councils, the lower clergy, the 
rulers again by name, and all deceased Or&odox 
Christians. 

—He concludes with the customary formula (or only 
its finale): “And for those whom each one has in 
mind, and for each and all.” 

3. The unit is concluded by the response of the people: 

“And for each and all.” 


FOR THE LIVING 

1. The presiding celebrant begins with an ekphonesis, in 
which he commemorates his immediate superior, the local 
bishop: “Among the first remember...” 

2. The deacon, on the ambo, pronounces the diptychs: 

—By name: die patriarchs, the local bishop, the presid¬ 
ing celebrant, the rulers. 

—All others are included in a comprehensive formula: 
for the presbyters, deacons, monks, and the clerical 
order; for the peace and prosperity of the whole world 
and of the holy churches, for the redemption of cap¬ 
tives and the suffering, for the army, for those pres¬ 
ent, and for all Orthodox faithful. 

—The list concludes with the customary formula (or 
its finale): “And for those whom each one has in 
mind, and for each and aU.” 

3. The people respond: “And for each and all.” 

Today, only the two ekphoneses by the celebrant, for the Theo¬ 
tokos and the ruling bishop, survive, as well as the concluding 
response by the people. At a hierarchal liturgy, a remnant of the 
diptychs for the living is also done on occasion. Some service books 
also indicate that the deacon or priest may silently remember the 
dead and the living at this point. 
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The history of the diptychs is a case study of how liturgies 
evolve. The diptychs form a liturgical unit which has a life of its 
own. They originate in the pre-Nicene period as local lists, com¬ 
memorating living and deceased members of local churches. This 
is the form in which they have remained in a number of liturgical 
traditions, including the Roman, where they appear in the pre- 
anaphora. In some traditions, including the Antiochene (a precursor 
of the Byzantine tradition), the diptychs evolved into lists of local 
bishops. In the post-Nicene period, particularly in Constantinople, 
the new capital of the empire, the ^ptychs acquired more universal 
significance as lists of patriarchs with whom the capital church was 
in communion. In the era of christological disputes, inclusion in 
the diptychs was a sign of confessional agreement. Taft cites numer¬ 
ous sources showing that inclusion in (or exclusion from) diptychs 
was a matter of grave concern, sometimes of acute tension, to 
hierarchy and populace alike—witness the debate over including 
the name of John Chrysostom, deposed Archbishop of Constantinople, 
in the diptychs of that city (pp. 97-100). 

By the late 11th or early 12th century, diptychs came to be 
recited silently, and from then on they play little significant role in 
the liturgical life of the Church. They survive only as relics, often 
confused widi the intercessions of the anaphora and gradually 
turned into lists of local names of those who offer gifts... Only 
on more solemn occasions, at important hierarchal liturgies, in line 
with the maxim that these tend to preserve more ancient practices, 
are the diptychs retained, at least in part. 

Well-written and amply documented, this monograph is a joy 
to read. Taft makes the dryest material come to life as he takes us 
on a tour of the various eastern liturgical families—East S^an, 
West Syrian, Coptic, as well as Byzantine. For the scholar, the 
extensive footnotes open up any number of avenues for further re¬ 
search. We can only look forward with great anticipation to the 
remaining volumes in the series. 

— Paul Meyendorff 

X 

Paul F. Bradshaw, The Search for the Origins of Christian Wor¬ 
ship: Sources and Methods for the Study of Early Liturgy 
(New York and Oxford; Oxford University Press, 1992), 
217 pp. 

Until very recently, liturgical scholars were guided by two 
basic presuppositions: that all Christian liturgical traditions derive 
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is the form in which they have remained in a number of liturgical 
traditions, including the Roman, where they appear in the pre- 
anaphora. In some traditions, including the Antiochene (a precursor 
of the Byzantine tradition), the diptychs evolved into lists of local 
bishops. In the post-Nicene period, particularly in Constantinople, 
the new capital of the empire, the ^ptychs acquired more universal 
significance as lists of patriarchs with whom the capital church was 
in communion. In the era of christological disputes, inclusion in 
the diptychs was a sign of confessional agreement. Taft cites numer¬ 
ous sources showing that inclusion in (or exclusion from) diptychs 
was a matter of grave concern, sometimes of acute tension, to 
hierarchy and populace alike—witness the debate over including 
the name of John Chrysostom, deposed Archbishop of Constantinople, 
in the diptychs of that city (pp. 97-100). 

By the late 11th or early 12th century, diptychs came to be 
recited silently, and from then on they play little significant role in 
the liturgical life of the Church. They survive only as relics, often 
confused widi the intercessions of the anaphora and gradually 
turned into lists of local names of those who offer gifts... Only 
on more solemn occasions, at important hierarchal liturgies, in line 
with the maxim that these tend to preserve more ancient practices, 
are the diptychs retained, at least in part. 

Well-written and amply documented, this monograph is a joy 
to read. Taft makes the dryest material come to life as he takes us 
on a tour of the various eastern liturgical families—East S^an, 
West Syrian, Coptic, as well as Byzantine. For the scholar, the 
extensive footnotes open up any number of avenues for further re¬ 
search. We can only look forward with great anticipation to the 
remaining volumes in the series. 

— Paul Meyendorff 

X 

Paul F. Bradshaw, The Search for the Origins of Christian Wor¬ 
ship: Sources and Methods for the Study of Early Liturgy 
(New York and Oxford; Oxford University Press, 1992), 
217 pp. 

Until very recently, liturgical scholars were guided by two 
basic presuppositions: that all Christian liturgical traditions derive 
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from one single, uniform practice of the apostolic church; and that 
early Christian worship derives from the liturgy of the Jewish 
synagogue. The latter supposition is further based on a conviction 
that first-century a.d. Jewish practice can be determined. This ap¬ 
proach was followed by virtually all liturgical scholars until little 
more than a decade ago: E. Bishop, A. Baumstark, J. Jungmann, 
G. Dix, L. Bouyer, A. Schmemann. These are the scholars whose 
classics are still being read. 

As Bradshaw demonstrates in the present work, none of these 
presuppositions hold, and so many of our views about the genesis 
and early development of primitive Christian worship need to be 
thoroughly reexamined. 

The axiom that early Christian practice was uniform fUes in 
the face of recent biblical scholarship, which has shown how dis¬ 
parate early Christian communities really were. Each local church 
had its own practices, its own traditions, and there was no concern 
for uniformity. Not only was there diversity of practice, but also 
great diversity in the underlying theologies. The baptismal theology 
of Romans 6 (dying and rising with Christ) stands in sharp con¬ 
trast to the Johannine approach, followed especially in Syria and 
Antioch, which sees baptism as adoption into sonship, in imitation 
of Jesus’ own baptism in the Jordan. We find similar differences in 
eucharistic theology and practice in the four accounts of the in¬ 
stitution of the Lord’s Supper. So it is no longer possible to speak 
of the early Christian liturgical tradition. 

This has tremendous implications for the way in which we 
understand early documents. A source of third-century Roman 
provenance, for example, can no longer be taken to describe the 
practice of Syria or Asia Minor, as was commonly done by scholars. 
And tiie paucity of sources from the pre-Nicene period makes it 
virtually impossible to arrive at the overall picture, though it is 
possible to obtain occasional small glimpses. 

The connection between Christian liturgy and that of the 
synagogue is even more difficult to determine, because Jewish 
prayer forms were themselves not fixed imtil the Sth century, as 
J. Heinemann (+1977) has demonstrated. Judaism at the time of 
Oirist was pluriform and, with regards to the synagogue, lacked any 
central rabbinic authority to regulate practice. Thus, at the time of 
Christ, there was tremendous variety in Jewish practice as well. It 
is no longer tenable to assume, therefore, that a Sth-6th century 
Jewish berakah (blessing) prayer was in use during the apostolic 
age. Further, while it is certainly safe to assume that Jewish-Chris- 
tian groups continued to follow some Jewish traditions, this cannot 
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be done, for example, for the G^tile Christian communities founded 
by St Paul. 

After challenging these presuppositions in the first two chap¬ 
ters, Bradshaw offers his readers a set of useful guidelines for in¬ 
terpreting early Christian liturgical evidence. He goes on to sum¬ 
marize the present state of research on the chief sources from the 
first four centuries, then concludes with brief chapters laying out 
the state of the question concerning initiation, eucharist, daily prayer, 
and the church year. 

Bradshaw has performed a great service to the academic com¬ 
munity, not only in the liturgical field, but in other areas of inquiry 
that rely on much the same sources and methods—church history, 
scriptiu’e, patristics, canon law. He is in the vanguard of those who 
are now bridging the gap between these once isolated disciplines, 
and he does not hesitate to apply the insights of other domains to 
liturgy. Thus this work should be required reading not only for the 
student of liturgy, but for anyone who has occasion to use any of 
the early Christian sources described here: early patristic writings, 
church orders, collections of canons, as well as liturgical texts. 
Well-written, fully documented, this work will be useful to neo¬ 
phyte and scholar alike. 

— Paul Meyendorff 


X 


John Meyendorff (ed.). The Primacy of Peter: Essays in Ecclesi- 
ology and the Early Church. Crestwood, New York: St Vladi¬ 
mir’s Seminary Press, 1992. Pp. 182. Paperbound. $10.95. 

The Primacy of Peter was first published in English in 1963 
by the Faith Press, Ltd., with some parts translated from the French 
edition (Delachaux et Niesde, Neuchitel and Paris). Its reissuance, 
with the addition of a new article by Veselin Kesich, bears witness 
to the ongoing interest in the reasons for the continued separation 
of the Roman Catholic and Orthodox Churches. This interest was 
accelerated by die Second Vatican Council, summcmed by Pope 
John XXHI and continued by Paul VI, which resulted in raised 
ecumenical expectations for Oiristian unity, but which also led to 
the acknowledgment that die papacy itself was the most serious 
obstacle to unity and reunion of the Christian churches. In the case 
of the Orthodox churches, there has been no real improvement in 
their particular internal problems. 
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All of the articles in The Primacy of Peter stress that the 
uni^ of each local church, the unity of faith and discipline between 
local churches, both on the regional and universal levels, is what 
constitutes true ecclesial conununion. 

In the first article on “Peter’s Place in the Primitive Church” 
(pp. 11-34), Professor Nicholas Koulomzine of the Orthodox 
Theological Institute in Paris, reviews the three successive stages 
of Peter’s position in the early Church: (1) Peter in the primitive 
Church of Jerusalem (Acts 1-5); (2) Peter at the beginning of 
the spreading of the Gospel (Acts 6-12); and Peter after he left 
Jerusalem. Koulomzine finds that though Peter is the first of the 
Twelve and first among the Twelve, he never speaks or acts alone 
but only in company with the Twelve or sometimes with John. He 
performed his role as First among the Twelve within the Pentecostal 
Church at Jerusalem and his primacy was located there. Peter 
always held first place among the Twelve and his role was bound 
up with the Twelve and Jerusalem. With the birth of the Church 
in Antioch and the arrival of Paul, Peter’s ministry became peri¬ 
patetic. Peter was nowhere installed as the head of any local church; 
and Jerusalem, whose first bishop was James, no longer stood as 
the center or seat of authority of the universal church. Leaving 
Jerusalem, Peter became a roving apostle; the Twelve no longer 
formed a collegium at Jerusalem; and Jerusalem lost its position 
as a hierarchical center. 

Veslin Kesicb, Emeritus Professor at St Vladimir’s Theological 
Seminary, contributes the essay, “Peter’s Primacy in the New Testa¬ 
ment and the Early Tradition” (pp. 35-66). He studies especially 
Mt 16:17-19 on the special status claimed for Peter and finds that 
from the New Testament perspective there cannot be a successor 
to Peter or to any of the twelve disciples. In fact, “What is given 
to Peter personally cannot be transferred to anyone else. There was 
no leader in the primitive Christian communi^ who enjoyed the 
primacy, and no church had primacy over other local churches. If 
we must name the apostle who contributed more than any other 
to the rise and importance of the Roman See, this apostle was 
not Peter but Paul” (p. 57). Kesich insists that Christ’s promise 
(“I will build my Church”) was fulfilled at the first Eucharistic 
meeting in Jerusalem, with Peter at its head. He holds that the 
idea of Peter’s “trans-apostolic authority” (p. 60) is not supported 
by the New Testament, and that, sigiuficantly, nowhere is there 
the idea of a universal church of which the local church is only a 
part. Kesich repeats what the early Church Fathers and others have 
noted, namely, that the Church is built upon the rock of Peter’s 
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confession, and that Peter’s position does not set him apart from 
the other disciples. Nor are his personal privileges and authority 
transmittable to his successors in any particular church. 

Father John Meyendorff, the late Dean of St Vladimir’s 
Theological Seminary, reviews the position of “St Peter in Byzan¬ 
tine Theology” (pp. 67-90) and underlines the fact that the Scrip¬ 
tural and Patristic texts used repeat the views of the Greek Fathers. 
The Byzantines recognized the great authority of Rome but never 
perceived this authority in the sense of absolute power. The docu¬ 
ments of particular interest are those of (1) texts containing an 
exegesis of the classical Scriptural passages concerning Peter and 
the homilies for the Feast of SS Peter and Paul (June 29), and 
(2) anti-Latin polemical texts (12th and 13th centuries and more 
elaborate ones of the 14th and 15th centuries). Origen is cited on 
the interpretation of Mt 16:18, “Simon became the Rock on which 
the Church is founded because he expressed the true belief in the 
divinity of Christ” (p. 70). Peter is the “first disciple,” “coryphaeus,” 
and “rock.” Most important, every “church has one and the same 
fullness of grace, all of them are present in every (me, and all of 
them are established on Peter” (p. 80). Father Meyendorff sees an 
imbalance in the view that gradually grew in the West for historical 
reasons and that can be set right by a patient search of die tradition. 

The late professor Nicholas Afanasieff of the Orthodox Theo¬ 
logical Institute of Paris, in his long paper on “The Church Which 
Presides in Love” (pp. 91-143), reminds us of the major difference 
between “universal ecclesiology” and “Eucharistic ecclesiology.” Uni¬ 
versal ecclesiology has been so strong that for many theologians it 
has replaced the Eucharistic ecclesiology that characterized the 
Apostolic Age and the second and third centuries. Each local church 
was the Church of God in all its fullness. Universal ecclesiology 
demands one man as its head; it insists that a bishop’s primacy is 
an essential element and that he governs the whole church by estab¬ 
lished right. In Eucharistic ecclesiology the priority belongs to one 
of the local churches. The concept of primacy rejects the notion of 
Eucharistic ecclesiology. In the notion of priority there can be no 
universal ecclesiology. For the early Christians there could be no 
power over local churches, whether this be an individual, a church 
or an apostle, Jerusalem, Anticwh or Rome. “The primitive churches 
saw an episcopus as presiding over a single local church, not over 
a group of them” (p. 121). Afanasieff points out that “The idea 
of primacy, inherent in universal ecclesiology, is an idea subsequent 
to &at of priority, just as this ecclesiology was subsequent to eucharis- 
tic ecclesiology; the concept of primacy is really the same as that 
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of priority, only looked at from a lawyer’s point of view” (p. 141). 
Afanasieff believes that unity of faith exists in the Orthodox Church 
but that unity in love no longer exists; and neither exists between 
the Orthodox and Catholic Churches. He also holds that the Ortho¬ 
dox Church itself lost the notion of priority a long time ago, where¬ 
as the Catholic Church lost it even earlier and transformed it into 
the notion of primacy. 

The last essay by the later Father Alexander Schmemann, also 
a former dean of St Vladimir’s Seminary, concentrates on “The 
Idea of Primacy in Orthodox Ecclesiology” (pp. 145-171). He too 
stresses the need to return to an Orthodox ecclesiology that main¬ 
tains that “Each church has fullness in herself, acknowledged and 
fulfilled in the unity of the bishop and the people; and it is the 
identity of this fullness with the fullness of the Church of God 
(and, therefore, with the “pleroma” of every other church) that 
is both expressed and maintained in the consecration of a new 
bishop by other bishops” (p. 158). Father Schmemann adds a 
fact diat the authors of the other articles do not: that the basis of 
primacy is the synod of bishops. The synod, he notes, is “a witness 
to the identity of all churches as the Oiurch of God in faith, life, 
and agape” (p. 159). The synod is not a “power” in the juridical 
sense but is necessary for the consecration of a bishop. Father 
Schmemann sees the idea of primacy as implying an “order” of 
churches. This is not a hierarchical order or a higher power, but 
one “which makes it possible for all churches to live together this 
life of all in each and each in all, thereby fulfilling the mystery 
of the Body of Christ, the fullness ‘filling all in all’” (p. 165). He 
deplores the influence that political states have had on Orthodoxy 
and the resulting nationalism, and hopes for a return to Ordiodox 
ecclesiology. 

Each of the papers in “The Primacy of Peter” seeks to deal 
with the subject from a particular point of view, one based on 
Scriptures, the Church Fathers, and the Orthodox tradition. They 
are all consistent in their attention to the proper role of the local 
churches in Orthodox ecclesiology since early Christian times and 
the consistency of that ecclesiology. They all see a significant dif¬ 
ference between Orthodox and Roman Catholic ecclesiology, and 
view the so-called primacy of Peter as defining the “univers^ ec¬ 
clesiology” of the Roman Catholic Church and constituting a 
tremendous obstacle to reunion with the Orthodox Church. This 
collection is a valuable resource for understanding both sides of 
the issue. 


— John E, Rexine 
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Veselin Kesich, The Gospel Image of Christ. Revised Edition, 
Crestwood, New York: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1992. 
Pp. 214. Paperbound. $9.95. 

The original book, The Gospel Image of Christ: The Church 
and Modern Criticism, was written more than twenty years ago. 
The present edition is a completely rewritten and enlarged edition 
of that work that incorporates new material and discusses and 
assesses progress in Gospel research. The author throughout under¬ 
lines the necessity for keeping up with Biblical research and argues 
that positive results can come from that research, even for Ortho¬ 
dox scholars and faithful. Professor Kesich’s book very much con¬ 
cerns itself with Biblical criticism (form, redaction, literary, and 
canonical), and he is not hesitant to deal with it as a New 
Testament scholar and as an Orthodox theologian. He finds that 

Like an icon, the gospel image of Christ emerges from 
the living tradition of the Church. Like the icons, the gos¬ 
pels are the product of a period of preparation, witnessing 
and meditation. Like the icons, they are the Church’s ex¬ 
pression of its faith. The gospels belong to the history of 
Christ and his Church, and as such they are open to his¬ 
torical and critical research. Scholarly investigation of the 
basic sources of Christianity has proved to be rewarding 
both historically and theologically. The critical approach 
to the gospels has deepened and enlarged our historical 
knowledge of Jesus’ contemporary Jewish environment and 
has given our age the possibility of answering in new terms 
the question of who Jesus is, an answer which will il¬ 
luminate the living image of Christ in the Church (p. 196). 

In a real sense, the main question of this book is “Who was 
and who is Jesus?” Twelve crisply written chapters seek to answer 
this question. They consist of “Jesus in History”; “The Gospel and 
the Critics”; “The Drive to Objectivity”; “Tradition and Interpreta¬ 
tion”; “The Gospel and the Gospels”; “Four Perspectives, One 
Image”; “Closing the Gap”; “History and Chronology”; “Forging 
the Canon”; “Who Do Men Say That I Am?”; “Christ, Jews and 
Gentiles”; and “The Kingdom of God—Present and Future.” These 
are supported by a Preface, Introduction, Conclusion, Notes, Select 
Bibliography, and Index of Biblical References. 
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Veselin Kesich insists that the proper function of Biblical 
criticism is to build, not destroy; to illumine, not to obscure; to 
give us a better understanding of the Gospel, not to produce an¬ 
other Gospel. His particular interest is in the incamational approach. 
“The truth of God becomes incarnate in the reception and con¬ 
templation of it by human beings”; and “The words of Scripture 
are simultaneously the record of God’s revelation and an expres¬ 
sion of human response to God’s action” (p. 45). From Kesich’s 
standpoint and investigation, the historical Jesus and the resurrected 
Christ are one and the same person. The fullness of the Christian 
faith is given in the Scriptures. All four Gospels declare that Jesus 
is the fulfillment of Old Testament hope, and they all deliver the 
message of salvation {evangelion). Who was Jesus? He is described 
as a prophet, a rabbi, the son of David, the Son of Man, the suf¬ 
fering Messiah, Jesus the Messiah, the Son of God, the fulfillment 
of the law; but perhaps Peter’s answer to the question is the most 
powerful: “You are the Christ” (Mk 8:29). “The mission of Jesus 
to Israel, his acceptance of and his activity among the Gentiles, 
limited but significant, were the signs of Us messianic authority 
and of the Inauguration of the Kingdom of God” (p. 182). “To 
enter the Kingdom of God primarily means to experience Christ’s 
power, to be committed to him and finally to be united with him” 
(p. 183), says Kesich. Jesus’ miracles and parables point to the 
present and future Kingdom of God and are manifestations of die 
saving power of God and His reign. Kesich notes that the Kingdom 
and the Church are related but not identical. 

The Gospel Image of Christ is a book that has been very 
clearly written, beautifully organized, and shows full awareness of 
the latest developments in New Testament scholarship. Professor 
Kesich has the imcanny ability to present these developments to 
the reader in the most uncomplicated and most effective way, thus 
making it possible for all readers to be able to answer for them¬ 
selves intelligently and without prejudice the question of who Jesus 
was and continues to be. 

— John E. Rexine 
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Robert L. Wilken, The Land Called Holy: Palestine in Christian 

History and Thought (New Haven CT: Yale University Press, 

1992), pp. 355. 

This is a fascinating and brilliantly executed bok on the place 
of Palestine in Christian thought and piety. Robert Wilken has tied 
together the historical and ideological place of Palestine in Chris¬ 
tian history that is at once detailed and readable. Palestine is a 
unique phenomenon which only Christians and Jews can genuinely 
appreciate. Wilken takes his readers from early stages of Christian 
thought regarding Palestine, as a “Holy Land,” and Jerusalem, as 
the holy city, from the inchoate and nebulous to the concrete and 
specific. He states his theme in the book in his Introduction (p. 
xiv): the book is an account of how the land of the Bible, Pales¬ 
tine, came to be a Holy Land in Christian thought and piety. It 
was not so from the beginning! Wilken makes it quite clear that 
initially Christians were bound to a philosophy of history that was 
“otherworldly” and not tied to a place. Palestine was, as late as 
John Chrysostom (+407), a place of desolation and destruction, 
a judgment on the Jew’s apostasy. God’s kingdom was not of this 
world and the only Jerusalem of concern was the heavenly Jerusalem. 

Christianity did not initially perceive an historical tie to a 
territory and even scorned the Jews for tying their faith to a par¬ 
ticular piece of real estate. As the Church developed vis-h-vis the 
empire, the empire and church, particularly in the Byzantine east, 
came, and continued until the fourteenth century, to be regarded 
as God’s elect, the new Israel. Wilken traces the development of 
the Christian devotion to and fascination with Palestine and Jeru¬ 
salem from the initial indifference and non-territoriality to the 
seventh century lamentation at the loss of Jerusalem and Palestine, 
first to the Persians under Chosroes II and then to the Muslims 
under Omar, in 613 and 634, respectively. Wilken successfully 
argues that the transformation of Oiristian thought took place 
over a period of three hundred years, between Eusebius and 
Heraclius. How did this come about and what historical and ideo¬ 
logical forces where at play in the transvaluation of a piece of real 
estate from scorn or indifference to holy? This is not so much a 
book of history as it is the history of an idea, the idea of the Holy 
Land and the Holy City. 

Christian thou^t underwent a transformation, as did Palestine 
in that thought. While Wilken follows an essentially chronological 
format, he develops themes within each histoiical period. He 
organizes his presentation in twelve chapters and begins in Chapter 
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1 widi tihe Old Testament treatment of Eretz Israel, the Land of 
Israel. He notes that the first use of the term “holy land” appears 
in Zechariah, but the idea is developed in Ezekiel. He moves on 
in Chapter 2 to an historical treatment of the land and the great 
powers—Babylon, Persia, Greece, and Rome. In Chapter 3 he treats 
the New Testament and the place of Israel. By Chapter 3 
he introduces the theme of what might be called the discontinuity 
of the New Testament and early Christian chiliasm, rooted more 
in what happened to Jesus and less on where it had happened (p. 
62). But, he comments (without any supporting evidence) that 
the seeds of affection were sown, deep in Christian consciousness, 
for the place where Jesus had lived. He justifiably implies that there 
is a Levantine nature to the Christian message. In Chapter 4 he 
expands on the discontinuity among early Christian writers. He 
treats Tertullian and Origen and notes their negative reaction in 
the third century as an example of what I would call discontinuity 
within the Old Testament-New Testament continuum. They turned 
to notions of the “heavenly” Jerusalem and the “new” Israel, the 
Church. The focus was less on the location of the holy land than on 
its quality and character (pp. 78-79). 

With Constantine and Eusebius (Chapter 5) there is a radical 
volte face, and Christian attention turns to the significance of locus. 
Constantine’s building campaign throughout the empire, particularly 
in Palestine, was rooted in the holiness of the “spot” and at the 
same time heightened the sense of holiness. This is not a new con¬ 
clusion, as historians have traced the fascination with the Holy 
Land to Constantine for generations. This is the turning point for 
Wilken and the restablishment of continuity with the Jewish at¬ 
tachment to “place,” an attachment which Christians had formerly 
rejected. The Holy Land was becoming “holy” again because specific 
places Were being commemorated by pious attention, with an ag¬ 
gressive construction program. Wilken, however, tends to lose the 
reader in architectural detail that constitutes an essay in itself. The 
perception of the “holy land” was enhanced by the arrival of pil¬ 
grims and "settlers” from all parts of the Qiristian world, with 
Egeria and Jerome in late fourth century being prominent examples. 
These pilgrims and residents also enhanced the perception of Pales¬ 
tine as “holy.” All of the writers, Wilken notes, who contributed 
to this ideological development had lived in Palestine at one time 
or another. In Chapter 6, Wilken treats the Holy Land and Jeru¬ 
salem in the context of a generic sense of the numinous and the 
various “navels {omphdloi) of the imiverse” discovered in Roman, 
Greek, Syrian, and Christian religious traditions. 
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Chapter 8 deals with the turning of the desert into a city 
peopled by ascetics (p. 158). The psychological bond between 
Christians and the holy land was brought to the conscious level by 
Constantine and the pilgrims, but it was given substance and 
content by the monks who made it legendary. Wilken traces the 
growth of the perception of the land as holy though the presence 
of ascetics who sought to work out their salvation in the place 
where Christ had been incarnated. In their search for salvation, by 
a type of “allelogenesis,” the ascetics made the land holy in the 
minds of the pious Christians. Wilken offers his reader a thorough 
and fascinating accoimt of SS Sabas, Chariton, and Hilarion and 
their establishments, some of which serve the Church to the present, 
in spite of the Muslim occupation. The desert attracted men and 
women from throughout the eastern Christian world, initiating a 
“monastic international.” It is there that the laura, a common form 
of eastern Christian monastic life, first developed (p. 152). The 
lives and ascetic labors of these monks were recorded by Cyril of 
Scythopolis. What was needed was more than an identification with 
the People of God of the Old Testament; what was needed was the 
actual experience of living in and producing saints in the land where 
the incarnate savior accomplished his deeds. What happened to 
the Christians, Wilken notes, was the same sort of slow develop¬ 
ing identification with the land that happened to the Jews. Pales¬ 
tine early possessed a large and indigenous Christian population, 
which saw itself as descendants of the ancient Church of James and 
the Book of Acts. In addition to the indigenous Christian popula¬ 
tion, Palestine became an international center for monasticism, at¬ 
tracting monks from all over the middle and near east. It main¬ 
tained this tradition down through the ninth century, when Pales¬ 
tinian monasteries became the centers for translation of texts, 
scripture, and services into Arabic from Syriac and Greek. It was 
not until Palestine had developed a tradition of holy men diat it 
became the holy land. 

In Chapter 9 Wilken offers an extensive, somewhat tedious 
discussion of the mosaic floor map of the holy land found in a 
church in Madaba discovered in 1884, as a type of sixth-century 
tourist map of “holy” sites (p. 174). He correctly notes that weU 
before the Muslim invasions of the seventh century the Church and 
population of the area was largely Arab, a point often overlooked 
in the light of extreme right wing Islamic fundamentalism and the 
Greek ecclesiastical domination of an essentially Arab Patriarchate 
of Jerusalem. Wilken establishes the Arab nature of the popula¬ 
tion and uses all of the best modem literature on the subject: Irfan 
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Shahid, Sidney Griffith, and Trimingham (mistakenly referenced 
as Trillingham, p. 313). He offers, however, no discussion of what 
happened to this Qiristian co mmuni ty after the arrival of the 
Muslims and the sevendi-century conquests. 

Chapter 10 treats Jewish life in Palestine and particularly the 
Jewish desire to take control of their own lives in parts of Pales¬ 
tine. There was an inevitable conflict between Jews and Christians, 
sharing the same locus and the same Biblical promises and premises 
(p. 133). Jewish hostility towards Christians was particularly evident 
in their cooperation with the Sassanid “fire worshippers” against 
the Byzantine Christians in 614. It is in Oils context, together with 
the Muslim conquest of 634, that Wilken introduces various Chris¬ 
tian lamentations at the loss of Jerusalem (Chapter 11). In these 
chapters he mixes history and literature, as he demonstrates that 
Christian piety and thought had come full circle: Christians were 
now lamenting the loss of Jerusalem and Palestine in words that 
would have been unthinkable three centuries earlier. 

The reader may occasionally feel lost in the sheer quantity of 
text and the details of the historical narrative on topics such as 
the mosaic floor of Madaba, the building of churches and shrines 
in the fourth century, and liturgical developments. Wilken over¬ 
states his argument concerning the significance of the Holy Land 
and Jerusalem in Christian thought when he concludes a section 
on liturgical development and stational liturgies by stating: “If a 
hostile army should one day invade the city it could not only dis¬ 
rupt the public worship of God, but also threaten the stability of 
the Byzantine empire” (Chapter 6). This is because he fails to 
consider adequately the distinctively different approach to Palestine 
of the eastern Greek and S3niac churches relative to that of the 
western Latin church. The fact is that the Byzantine empire did not 
collapse when Jerusalem was taken in 614 by the Sassanids, or in 
634 when it was taken by the Muslims. There was a different de¬ 
velopment in the Christian east and the west, as seen in their approach 
to the idea of a crusade and “holy war.” Wilken fails to make an 
important distinction between the ideology or theology of die Latin 
west and the Byzantine east regarding Palestine. He fails to note 
for instance that the Byzantines, while having an obsession for and 
fascination with relics and the tangible manifestations of holiness 
and salvation, were not obsessed with Palestine to the point of 
Crusade. Tliis idea, rooted in the ideology of the Holy Land, came 
to concrete expression in the west rather than in the Byzantine 
Christian east. It was the emperor Heraclius who came closest to 
being a Byzantine crusader, but who lamented more over the loss 
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of Antioch to the Arabs than over the loss of Jerusalem. The next 
major episode of reconquista was in die late-tenth century, with the 
crusading emperors Nicephorus Phooas and John Tzmisces (963- 
975). Neither of these was obsessed with Jerusalem; rather, they 
focused on Antioch. In fact Tzmisces was content to accept the 
surrender of, and suzerainty over, Jerusalem, without actually 
occupying it. In the Byzantine east, it was Antioch—the Queen City 
of the East—which held both religious and political significance. 
This was the Byzantine obsession. The idea of a crusade to regain 
the holy land, with no additional political motive, was outside 
of Byzantine Christian thought. Byzantine Christians simply re¬ 
garded themselves to be the New Israel, the elect of God, quite 
apart from geographical connectedness to Palestine. 

Professor Wilken’s book is well written and well researched. 
He makes the point, and this is perhaps his major one, that the 
number of Christians thinking about Palestine as the Holy Land 
grew in direct proportion to the occupation of that land by Chris¬ 
tians and particularly by Christian monks, ascetics, and thinkers. 
As the Christians developed a tradition of people, men and women 
living the land where “God walked,” they came to love territory 
ever more deeply. A conclusion that the author does not draw 
but which is implicit in his work is that the Christian is inextricably 
bound to that particular area of the world because that is where 
God became incarnate, at a particular time and place. The reviewer 
would only ask Prof. Wilken to go a step further and deal with the 
possibility that in spite of multiculturalism, there may be something 
normative about the Levantine origins of Christianity. 

— John L. Boojamra, PhJ). 
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Dulles, Avery, The Reshaping of Catholicism: Current Challenges 
in the Theology of the Church. Harper & Row, 1988. 

Avery Dulles is the among the most balanced of Catholic theo¬ 
logians; indeed, his attempts to be balanced and careful are some¬ 
times considered as liabilities; does a theology this cautious, his 
critics ask, get us anywhere? But Dulles is someone who seeks 
clarity, not exciting breakthroughs. Father Dulles sees tradition as 
a living language, whose purpose “is not to transmit explicit knowl¬ 
edge, which can better be done by written documents, nor simply 
to provide a method of discovery, but to impart a tacit, lived aware¬ 
ness of the God to whom the Christian scripture and symbols 
point. Christian tradition is marked by a deep reverence for its 
own content, which it strives to protect against any dilution or 
distortion. TTie tradition is not a mere method of investigation 
and discovery.” 

This understanding is what leads to Dulles’ caution, and 
although he is thoroughly open to ecumenism he is not unrealis¬ 
tically rosy about its pace. His chapters on the degree of doctrinal 
unity necessary before we can begin to speak of sharing eucharistic 
commrmion are written from a Roman Catholic standpoint (un¬ 
derstandably enough), but Orthodox readers will find them in¬ 
teresting and even, on some points, illuminating. 

— John Garvey 
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for graduate as well as undergraduate students, seminarians, reli¬ 
gious educators, and “nonprofessionals.” But anyone beyond the 
undergraduate level will need much more than this, and even at 
the undergraduate level this should be seen not as a tool but as 
a primer pointing to the real tools. At the end of the book there 
is as good a history of early Christianity as you can find in seven 
pages, but this says what is wrong with die book as well as what 
is right about it: it is concise, and for the most part does a good 
job, but the concision is so severe as to be nearly useless at times. 
There is never enough of what you need to know to have more 
than the barest minimum of data. The bibliography is as basic as 
could be, but serviceable within that category, telling you, for 
example, about sudi basic texts and works as Ancient Christian 
Writers, Fathers of the Church, Bettenson, the works of Pelikan, 
and so forth. A good book for high school and junior college libraries, 
if supplemented by the others mentioned in the bibliography. 

G. 
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